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Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 


| fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
>» 
be 


They are sold by the 


United States Rubber Co. 
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If Union Labor Made it 
IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


THE FOR 
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DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 





DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
90 MontGcomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





o*= Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
APPLY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
115 Broadway, N. Y. Ws. B. JOYCE, President Agents Everywhere 


: “AMERICA’S LEADING SURETY COMPANY’ 
E ncenmencusmcemnscummnreensemmmneemmmeememremmare 
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. The Working Man’s Friend 


BREAD 


made with 


FLEISCHMANN'’S YEAST 
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RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘+b 


Dunellen : New Jersey 





Agents in Ail Large Cities 
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WORKERS UNI 


NAMED SHOES 
ARE 





UNIO 


Factory 


FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what 
bears a plain and 


its name, unless it 
reliable impression 


of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. 
246 Summer Street 


Cuas. L, Baine, Sec.-Treas. 
- Boston, Mass. 























A Liberal Commission on 
all Subscriptions sent in. 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


Write for Terms. 


Why don’t You Become an Agent? \ 


The American Federationist 


If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 
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NOW READY 


a Spalding’s ’s Official 


A Base Ball Guide 


For 1916 
A. FORTIETH YEAR 


The Recognized Authority on the National Game 


Contains the official rules, including the 
newly revised and correct diagram of a 
base ball field; review of the world series; 
the season in the National, American and 
all other professional leagues of the past 
year; interesting accounts of the early 
days of the game; action pictures of all 
the leading players; team pictures and a 
new feature—album of old-time 
players, showing pictures of the heroes 
of the diamond of a generation ago. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 
Mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO, 


21 Warren Street, New York City 
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GLOBE TOBACCO C0. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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The first brand of Union’ 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 











These two products are known 
from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


The white lead is pure, free from 
grit, fine, easy to spread and 
absolutely, uniform. 


ITIS 


Dutch Boy White 
Lead 


The linseed oil is pure, clear, care- 
fully filtered, well-settled and 
free from excessive foots. 


IT IS 


Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil 
A skilled painter can insure a 


good job by the use of 
these materials. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Leindorf Portable | 
Electric Lamp 2,00 
Puts the Light Where You Need It 


| 





Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where ne2ded, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make Clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDORE Portable Electric | AMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 

ou one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we willsend you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street :: New York City, U.S.A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp 























Chicago Federation Headquarters 


7) OFFICIAL HOME OF 
a SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


» MORRISON HOTEL 


4 — and — 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men's Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison 
‘ Morrison Annex 
Room with Shower Bath 
One person $2.00 140 Rooms with Running Water... $1 -00 single 
Two persons, 3,00 = 2.00 double 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath 92 Rooms, with Bath 3450 single 
One person $2.00 and $2.50 2.50 double 
. 3s . 
Corner Room with Bath 3.00 and 3.50 HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, with a 
One person 4.00 seating caracity of over 2,000—one of the finest and 
Two persons 5.00 most palatial places of its kind in the world. 


Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location, POPULAR PRICES PREVAIL 
Under the personal supervision cf HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 
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IT FLOA: 


The Big Package! 





Star Naphtha Washing Powder 
is the biggest package of washing 
powder you ever saw and the 
heaviest. But the price is as little 
as any—5 cents. 





For 5 cents you get more of this 
improved powder, the powder 
4 that contains naphtha, that is free 

; from adulterants, that is white 
and high grade. 
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HE great American eye- 

opener is an Ivory Soap 
bath. A quick massage from 
head to toe with the mild, bub- 
bling, copious Ivory lather, a 
plunge into clear, cold water, 
a brisk rub-down and one en- 
joys that feeling of exhilarat- 
ing cleanness which gives 
mind and body a running start | 
in the day’s work and play. 


A ory SOAP... (iit 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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The Little Price! 


‘Washing Powder 
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STAR | 
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The Improved 





in the Big 
Yellow Package 
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N ow P ] ay In £ ILLINOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 
Also Record-Breaking Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle 


BIRTH OF A NATION 


A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 
most vital period of American Progress. Founded in 
part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 


18,000 People 3,000 Horses Cost $500,000 
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PEP EPPE 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 
At prices ranging from 25c to $2 


ORCHESTRA OF FORTY SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 


Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 
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Triple 
Tread 
RUBBERS 


WITH 


Leather Heel 
Seat 


Manufactured by 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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BECK WITH-CHANDLER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 


i a 





NEWARK, N. J. 


203 Emmett Street 











NEW YORK 
320 Fifth Avenue 











NEW YORK 
GIANTS 


Polo Grounds 
Brush Stadium 
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SEASON 1916 








United States 
Bicycle Tires 


In Every Respect They’re GOOD Tires 























Graham Quality Excels 


I AM THE ONLY UNDERTAKER 
In New England today fighting the high cost of funerals. I own 
my superb equipment complete, and propose to serve only the 
needs of the public. I prefer to serve many at a low figurerather 
than fot wen a few at an outrageous profit. Your own 
good common sense will tell you 1 am in the right. 


Auto hearse any time, any place 
Funeral Parlors for free use of my patrons 
Assistants of all Denominations 


W. H. GRAHAM 
252-214 Main Street, Worcester 
“Park 1560” 
1710 Washington St., Beston, Mass. 























Poole 
Engineering & 
Machine Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ake a specialty of 
Special Heavy 
Castings 


Engine Bases, Cylinders 
Liners, Fly Wheels, | 
etc. 













Interior of Erecting Shop, showing 12” Disappearing Gun Built for U. S. Government 


CONTRACT WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


For Cutting 
and Planing 
Gears 


Our Facilities are Un- 
surpassed, Ranging 
from I ft. to 50 ft. 
Diameter 


Centrifugal Pumps 
and Dredge 
Machinery 
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Leading the March P | R dq” AGAIN TO THE 
of Railroad Progress f. aul 0a FORE 


Makes Mountain Travel Clean and Mountain 
Vistas Clear 


Achievements in the railroad world have been manifold and splendid. In this great work 
the “St. Paul Road” since its inception has been a leader. It is particularly fitting, therefore, 
that this railway should, accomplish the first extensive main line electrification in the world. 
For 440 miles from Harlowton, Mont., to Avery, Idaho, across the Belt, Rocky, and Bitter 
Root Mountains, this railway has electrified its main line. 


This colossal undertaking has claimed the attention of the nation. The giant locomotives, 
fed with the limitless energy of mountain streams, the marvel of regenerative breaking on 
down grades, the increased efficiency and economy of operation and the notable increase in 
travel delights, appeal alike to engineers, scientists and the traveling public. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. 


On your next trip to the Pacific North Coast take either the all-steel ‘‘OLYMPIAN” or 
“COLUMBIAN” over the great electric highway. Equipment, roadbed, scenery, and service 
all combine to make this the premier transcontinental route between Chicago, Spokane, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 

Booklets Giving Complete Information About this Electrification 
Project Free on Request 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 











THE MOTION PICTURE BOARD OF TRADE OF AMERICA 
INC., WILL HOLD IN 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 


on MAY 6 to 33, inclusive 


The First National Exposition of the 
Motion Picture Industry 


This exposition will be in every way worthy of the fifth in- 
dustry of the United States, which now has a capitalization of 
$500,000,000, and gives regular and profitable employment to 
more than 450,000 people. Every branch of the business will be 








represented. 
For space apply by wire to 
J. W. BINDER, or HARRY COCHRANE, 
Motion Picture Board of Trade of America, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York City 


18 East Forty-First Street, 
New York City 
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Nonbreakable 








unnecessary waste and loss with broken blades and stripped teeth. Demand AtKins 


NonbreaKable Hack Saw Blades from your Dealer. He has them or can get them. 
If he won’t, tell us. 


ATKINSsra SAWS 


A Perfect Saw for Every Purpose 





Send us ten cents and get our Saw Sense and Time Book with wage scale and a 
free gold plated Hand Saw watch charm. 




















Every Saw bearing the name ‘‘E. C. ATKINS & CO.’’ is covered by a Money-Back Guarantee 
if it fails to give perfect satisfaction. Sold under no other brand. 








E.C. ATHINS @ CO., Inc. - Indianapolis, Ind. 




















you have salted away—will 
it be enough for them 
when they no longer have your 
pay envelope to fall back on? 
Wouldn’t the guaranteed pro- 
tection of an insurance policy 
make you feel safer—surer of 
a safeguarded future? 


Prudential 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
. THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


T you LITTLE NEST EGG 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 
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FREE BOOK 


Tells How to Use 


Explosives 
FOR 
Land Clearing 
Ditching, Tree 
Planting, Sub- 
soiling and 
Other Kinds of 
a AAR LA Farm Work 
| - _ F youare a farm 

| owner, or in- 

tend to pur- 

Chase one, you should have practical infor- 
mation about using explosives. 


Millions of pounds of DU PONT EXPLOSIVES are 
safely used every year by farmers and orchardists. 
Save labor, improve your acres and double their 
yields by adopting the “farming with dynamite’’ 
plans described in ‘FARMERS’ HAND BOOK OF EX- 
PLOSIVES,” No, 185-E. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours @ Co., 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
Wilmington, Del. 









































SAVING YOU 25% TO 33% ON 
Union Label Shirts, Pajamas, 
Nightshirts, Athletic 
Underwear 
Ladies’ Bungalow Aprons and 
Breakfast Sets 


Factory Price Means 





We Manufacture and Sell Direct To You 





Send us your mail orders for the 
best merchandise in the world, 
bearing the UNION LABEL 


We can prove that you can buy better 
Shirts with the label than without 


Ask for Our Ca‘ 'ogue. Endorsed by San 
Frane. 20 Labor Couneil 





Manufacturers and Retailers 
(for 40 years); 
*FACTORY AND STORE: 
1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
112-116 South Spring St. 717 K St 





EAGLESON @ CO. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
717 K St. 








DEMAND 
NEW ENGLAND 


Profit 


Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 
Stamp with the Union Label.” 


You can cut the cost of living by getting 
‘*Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase, They represent the greatest 
profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeemable for 


Cash-Premiums-Mdse.-Travel 


NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 





Yiox MAN *°07) BUIMIIg Javaspy 


~< 


127thto 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,NewYork City,N. 











_ “SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


HE charm of individ- 
Tiasaits is present in 

every Winton Six. 
We consult the personal 
wishes of each buyer, sub- 
mit suggestions for his ap- 
proval, and design Azs par- 
ticular car precisely as he 
wants it. No Winton Six 
owner has to check up the 
license number to identify 
his car. It is at sight, 

everywhere, a personal 
possession. 





Write for catalog today 





THE WINTON COMPANY 
728 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


CONTRACTORS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DREDGING 

DOCK WORKS 


NEW YORK 











THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


se “Chocolates 


wt 
Tha Chocolat that aut differnt 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F,H. ROBERTS CO. Boston, Mass. 











The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.60 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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Civilized man is distinguished from the 
cave man by his habit of co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by himself ; 
independent of others, but always in 
danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one another, 
dividing up the tasks, we increase our 
capacity for production, and attain the 
advantages of civilization. 


We may sometimes disregard our de- 
pendence on others. But suppose the 
farmer, for example, undertook to live 
strictly by his own efforts. He might eke 
out an existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existeace nor would it satisfy him. 


He needs better food and clothes and 
shelter and implements than he could 
provide unassisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the means 
of transportation and exchange. 


He should not forget who makes his 


: 
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SA One Policy 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


One System 














clothes, his shoes, his tools, his vehicles and 
his tableware, or who mines his metals, or 
who provides his pepper and salt, his books 
and papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and exchange 
whereby his myriad wants are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the more he 
assists others the more they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of the 
Bell System: the more efficient they are, 
the more effectively the farmer and every 
other human factor of civilization can 
provide for their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, entrusted with 
the task of regulating, controlling and pro- 
tecting a hundred million people. It is to 
the advantage of everyone that the govern- 
ment shall be so efficient in its special task 
that all of us may perform our duties under 
the most favorable conditions. Interde- 
pendence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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NEW YORK’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


BROADWAY AT FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
| 


“— 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict; surrounded by over forty theatres; five minutes 
from N. Y. Central and Penna, R. R. Depots; newly 
furnished; up-to-date in every respect; 300 rooms, 
300 baths. wv $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
H. S. DUNCAN, Manager 





























United Lead Company 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


x) 


411 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR CONVENTION, 1914 


Hotel Walton 


Broad and Locust Streets - - PHILADELPHIA 
Under New Management 


The Underwood Typewriter 


IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


The “Just as good as the Underwood” 





argument, advanced for the sale of 
typewriters, sums up all the proof of 
Underwood superiority. 


UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 








Near all Theatres, Shops, Railway Stations, 
Street car lines and points of interest 


350 well-furnished rooms 
Rooms without bath Rooms with bath 


$1.50 up $2 up 
EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 


EUROPEAN PLaN 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the labei 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


” 





You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 


. workers. Uplift the good cause and you 


uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, \ family. 

















The above label is stam on 
Collars and Cuffs 





pe 














CNSozBY 
MADE TS ORDER 








The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 

















The above labelis placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 
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REASONS FOR IMMIGRATION 
RESTRICTION 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


A A PEOPLE we have barely begun to appreciate the value of those 


qualities which make for real progress, the necessity to insist and persist 

in formulating sound policies to redound to the interests of the 
people of our nation. Indeed, for years we have delayed in even formulating 
a national policy that would protect us against such elements and conditions 
which act as a barrier to the development of American character and national 
unity. We havé excused this delay on the ground that we were a young nation; 
that we had vast public lands and national resources that must be developed, 
and that we could afford to open our doors to a practically unrestricted immi- 
gration in order to increase our population. 

But conditions have changed. We are no longer a young nation. We 
have wasted much of our national heritage and the frontier has practically 
disappeared. Recent events that have tested national institutions and men’s 
faith to the uttermost, proved conclusively that we can not hope to be the 
ideal which America represents, we can not maintain a place of influence in 
the affairs of the world, if we do not plan to carry out those purposes. Hap- 
hazard development may do well enough for the ordinary activities from day 
to day but will not endure the tests of a great crisis or the slower test of time. 

To achieve the best that is possible for our nation, and for our citizens 
generally, we can not escape the duty devolving upon us of thinking out a 
national policy that will develop out of the many peoples within our boundaries 
a homogeneous nation bound together by common ideals, common customs, 
common language and a common culture. 

America has not yet become a nation. It is still a conglomerated mass 


of various and diverse ethnic groups. Hordes of immigrants have crowded 
(253) 
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into our ports, and have, for the most part, settled in the nearest industrial 
center. In some cases they have in masses moved further inland to industrial 
centers where the nature of the work required comparatively little skill. 
In many of these cases, the coming of the immigrants was due to the activities 
of managers of industries, who arranged tosecure the financial advantages by 
employing foreign workers who still retained the standards and prejudices of 
other countries. So we find in many industrial centers sections that are known as 
“Little Hungary,” “Little Italy,” etc. The inhabitants of these little nations 
transplant to American soil the institutions and the standards of their father- 
lands. They gain nothing by coming. These communities speak a foreign 
language, read foreign papers, dress in accord with foreign customs and bring 
up their families in accord with foreign standards. There is practically no 
sustained effort on the part of society or the nation to assimilate these foreign 
groups and to make of them Americans. Nor is this condition confined only 
to the poorer immigrants. There are foreign communities in the resident 
districts of the large cities. These remain even more exclusively foreign 
because their wealth enables them to have foreign schools and foreign instruc- 
tion for their children. Thus the foreign group and alien influence become 
rooted in the life of the community. 

The workers of America have felt most keenly the pernicious results of 
the establishment of foreign standards,of work, wages and conduct in Ameri- 
can industries and commerce. Foreign standards of wages do not permit 
American standards of life. Foreign labor has driven American workers out 
of many trades, callings, and communities, and the influence of these lower 
standards has permeated widely. 

For years the organized labor movement has called attention to these 
vicious tendencies which affect not only the workers but the whole nation, 
for national unity is weakened when the nation is honeycombed with “foreign 
groups” living a foreign life. 

The labor movement has urged the adoption of a national policy that 
would enable us to select as future citizens of our country those who can 
be assimilated and made truly American. The American Federation of 
Labor has urged a literacy test, which shall be applied to all immigrants. Our 
nation has accepted as a fundamental principle that education enables the 
girl and boy to attain better development and to have better control over their 
own personal ability and powers. It has been our national purpose to eliminate 
from our country all illiteracy. It is, therefore, in accord with this general 
plan that we should establish the same requirements for foreign-born persons 
who desire to come and live in our country. It has been urged that this is not a 
perfect standard. Of course no standard is perfect but the literacy test is the 
most effective and practical. It has been claimed that our greatest criminals 
are often educated persons. These are, however, only conspicuous failures of 
education to achieve its desired ideal. Educated criminality is not the fault 
of education, but is the inherent fault or defect in the nature or the physical 
make-up of the individual. If it is urged that education tends to criminality 
it would seem the wisest course to remain in ignorance, a fallacy so patent 
that its mere statement carries with it its own repudiation. Education can 
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not remedy all the inherent faults of human nature, but it is the greatest 
instrumentality for human development and betterment. : 

It has been urged against the literacy test that this standard would make 
many suffer because they had been denied opportunities. That may be true, 
but it is equally true that our nation can not work out all of the problems 
of all other nations. We can not undertake to educate all of those to whom 
other countries deny educational opportunities. Each nation must under- 
take and solve its own educational problems. The adoption of the literacy 
test by our own country would have a tendency to force nations to establish 
more general educational opportunities for all of their people. It is only a 
half truth to say that the literacy test would close the gates of opportunity 
to illiterate foreigners. As a matter of fact there is very little real opportunity 
for these people in our industrial centers. Usually they have been brought 
over here either by steamship and railroad companies and other greedy 
corporations, by employers, or as a result of collusion between these groups. 
They have been brought over here for the purpose of exploitation, and until 
they develop powers of resistance and determination to secure things for 
themselves they have little opportunity here. These same qualities would 
secure for them within their own countries many of the advantages that later 
come to them here. 

The section of the Burnett Immigration Bill which establishes the literacy 
test provides for no unfair requirements. It says: 

“All aliens over sixteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who can not read 
the English language, or some other language or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish; 
Provided, That any admissible alien, or any alien heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, 
or any citizen of the United States, may bring in or send for his father or grandfather over 
fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed 
daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative can read or not, and such relative 
shall be permitted to enter. That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read, 
the immigrant inspectors shall be furnished with slips of uniform size, prepared under the 
direction of the Secretary of Labor, each containing not less than thirty nor more than 
forty words in ordinary use, printed in plainly legible type in some one of the various 
languages or dialects of immigrants. Each alien may designate the particular language or 
dialect in which he desires the examination to be made, and shall be required to read the 
words printed on the slip in such language or dialect.” 


An attempt has been made to create the impression that the literacy 
test will close America as a haven of refuge to political refugees and those 
persecuted because of religious faith. That this is wholly unwarranted in fact 
is evident from the following portion of the proposed act: 

“That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the operation of the 
illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the proper immigra- 
tion officer or to the Secretary of Labor, that they are seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in the country of their last permanent residence, whether 
such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or by governmental regulations 
that discriminate against the alien or the race to which he belongs because of his religious 
faith. Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons 
convicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach and advocate the commission, of 
an offense purely political.” 


The proposed legislation does not represent a radical change in the 
policy of our nation. It is an extension of our educational policy, and is in 
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harmony with the conviction that has been growing recently that we, as a 
nation, must leave our haphazard methods of development behind, and inaug- 
urate a definite sustained national policy that shall promote our best develop- 
ment, and shall coordinate and organize all of the resources of our country 
and plan for their best utilization. 

Opposition to the literacy test and to any proposition to restrict immigra- 
tion has come from steamship companies, steel corporations, coal operators 
and other employers whose financial interests were associated with the 
maintenance of large numbers of workers forced by their helplessness 
to work for low wages. The activities of these interests have been given a 
cloak of respectability by many who, for sentimental reasons, were unwilling 
to endorse any form of restriction of immigration. But selfish interest or senti- 
ment that is contrary to the fundamental principles of national welfare can 
not frustrate efforts to promote the best interests of our nation. 

The meaning of America lies in the ideal she represents. ‘That ideal is 
liberty and opportunity. But beautiful as any ideal may be, it becomes of 
practical value when it has effectiveness in the daily lives of men and women. 

Real liberty and opportunity mean a certain mental attitude toward life, 
certain standards of life and work, and possession of that which secures the 
enjoyment of opportunities. 

America the ideal—the land of the free—exists only when her people are 
Americans in all things. 

Ours has been a most perilous task—to weld together those from other 
lands who have sought our shores and to make of them homogeneous people— 
a nation with common ideals, common standards of living, a national language 
and an ideal national patriotism. : 

The building of a nation is not a thing of chance—it is the result of states- 
manship, knowledge of tendencies, a discernment of cause and effect, ability 
to distinguish the good from the evil. 

Too long our national policies have been determined by sentimental 
emotions, business profits and political expediency. But there must come a 
change. These months of terrible warfare have compelled a testing of things 
that have passed over. ‘“The world is afire’—and we must put our own house 
in order lest we, too, be caught unawares. We must search out each weakness 
and strengthen every danger point. 

The workers of America make the demand that there shall be restriction 
of immigration to such as can be readily identified and assimilated with Ameri- 
cans and can become truly American. 





I honor the man who is ready to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will sink t’other half for the freedom to speak; 

Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 


Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower. 
—Lowell. 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


By Joun P. Frey 


Editor, International Molders’ Journal 


FEW years ago there was introduced 
A in several industrial establishments a 

system of management which was 
radically different in many of its features 
from any that had preceded it, and which its 
advocates announced was revolutionary in 
its results. The system was called “‘scientific 
management.” 

Claiming that the system had been 
developed as the result of thorough-geing 
and scientific research and investigation by 
highly trained industrial and mechanical 
experts, its advocates held that when applied 
to industry it would eliminate economic 
waste by systematizing and standardizing 
the elements of production. It was asserted 
that it would make the workers more 


efficient through the special instructions and 
training it provided for, that it would safe- 
guard them frorh injustice and the arbitrari- 
ness of employers and foremen, protect them 
from over-exertion and provide for higher 
wages than had previously been paid, and 


furthermore that it would eliminate industrial 
strife. 

Owing to its application in part in govern- 
ment arsenals, and a strike by the union 
molders against some of its features as they 
were introduced in the foundry at the 
Watertown Arsenal, “‘scientific mianage- 
ment’’ received much publicity. 

The House of Representatives appointed 
a committee, consisting of Congressman 
William B. Wilson, William C. Redfield and 
John Q. Tilson to investigate the system as 
it had been applied in the Watertown 
Arsenal. In its report to Congress this com- 
mittee sustained Labor’s contention that the 
system forced abnormally high speed upon 
workmen, that its disciplinary features were 
arbitrary and harsh, and that the use of a 
stop-watch and the payment of a bonus were 
injurious to the workers’ manlidod . wel- 
fare. At a succeeding session of Corigress a 
measure was passed which prohibited the 
further use of the stop-watch and the pay- 
ment of a premium or bonus to workmen in 
government establishments. 

When the federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations began its work it was 
decided that a further investigation of 

entific management”’ should be made, and 


Mr. Robert F. Hoxie, Professor of Economics 
at the University of Chicago, was selected 
to undertake the work. ‘The commission 
was fortunate in securing a man of Mr. 
Hoxie’s caliber and training. For many 
years he had made a specialty of industrial 
problems, and was familiar through personal 
contact and association with the viewpoint, 
mental attitude and ideals of employers 
and workmen, organized and unorganized. 
Throughout the investigation he was tread- 
ing on familiar ground, in so far as the princi- 
pal problems which have arisen in our 
industries between the workers and the em- 
ployers were concerned. 

Mr. Hoxie was to devote a year to his 
investigation, and, as a part of this was to 
include a personal examination of a number 
of industrial plants which had applied the 
methods and principles of ‘‘scientific manage- 
ment,’’ it was deemed advisable that he 
should be accompanied by two men whose 
training qualified them to act as expert 
assistants in calling attention to the actual 
conditions which would be encountered in 
these establishments, and their implications. 

One of those appointed was Mr. Robert G. 
Valentine, ex-Indian Commissioner, and by 
profession an industrial counsellor, who, 
during recent years, had devoted most of 
his time to the development of the personnel 
features in large establishments. The 
question of Mr. Valentine’s selection was 
referred to some of the leaders of “‘scientific 
management” before his appointment was 
confirmed by the Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 

The other expert was to be a trade 
unionist, and I was honored with the ap- 
pointment. 

The report which Mr. Hoxie submitted to 
the Commission on Industrial Relations was 
prepared after some thirty-five industrial 
establishments had been investigated, and 
interviews had been held with a much larger 
number of individuals connected with the 
management side, including such leaders of 
the “‘scientific management”’ systems as Mr. 
Frederick W. Taylor, Mr. Harrington 
Emerson and Mr. H. L. Gantt. Workers, 
organized and unorganized, and trade union 
officials were also questioned. 
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In connection with this report it should 
be said that from the day that the chief 
investigator and his two assistants met to 
take up the field work there were daily con- 
ferences whenever they had jointly visited a 
plant, at which all information secured was 
discussed, and an earnest effort made to give 
the proper weight and value to the some- 
times conflicting statements of workers and 
employers which were secured in the estab- 
lishments investigated. 

The investigators were impressed with the 
conviction that their work was not to com- 
pare one theory of management with another, 
or to investigate the theoretical postulates of 
“scientific management,’’ but rather to dis- 
cover the actual conditions affecting labor 
which existed in industrial establishments 
where the ‘‘system” was being applied and 
in operation. It was an investigation of 
“scientific management” as it affected labor 
directly and indirectly. 

The report which was finally prepared by 
Mr. Hoxie, after consultation with his two 
assistants, was subjected to their criticisms 
and suggestions, until finally a common 
agreement was reached, so that when it was 
presented to the Commission on Industrial 
Relations it had attached the signatures of 
the three, who were in agreement with its 
contents. 

It is necessary, before referring to the 
facts which were developed by the investi- 
gation, to indicate the preliminary work 
which was done by Mr. Hoxie previous to the 
field investigations, for the lines along which 
the investigation was carried on were deter- 
mined almost wholly by the results of this 
preliminary determination of the points 
upon which it was necessary to secure 
information. 

From the day that “scientific manage- 
ment” was given publicity, positive claims 
as‘to its great value to labor were made by 
its advocates, while as emphatic charges that 
its*"methods and practices were injurious to 
the workers were made by trade unionists. 
Some of these statements were contained in 
books, magazine articles and public ad- 
dresses, while many of them were incorpo- 
rated in the congressional hearings which had 
been held, and the testimony given before 
the Commission on Industrial Relations in 
the early part of 1914. 

These records were examined and from 
them approximately one hundred separate 
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features of “‘scientific management” were 
secured, which its leading advocates claimed 
were beneficial to labor. Practically an 
equal number of separate charges were mace 
by trade unionists against the system. This 
examination of the record, supplemented by 
personal interviews with leaders of both 
groups, supplied two lists, one containing 
the labor claims of “‘scientific management”’ 
and the other the charges against it made by 
the trade unions. 

Such lists, however, were liable to have 
their accuracy challenged, and to prevent 
such an issue from being raised afterwards, 
they were submitted to high authority for 
revision and correction. 

The list of the labor claims of ‘‘scientific 
management’ was submitted to Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, Mr. Harrington Emerson 
and Mr. H. L. Gantt and others, and as the 
Taylor and Emerson systems differ in some 
respects, their respective modifications or 
statements were separately recorded. The 
final result, however, was a list of the labor 
claims of “scientific management’ which 
had the stamp of accuracy and completeness 
placed upon it by the recognized leaders of 
the cult. 

The list of labor’s charges against “‘scien- 
tific management”’ was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by Mr. Hoxie 
during the Philadelphia Convention of that 
organization in 1914, with the request that 
a committee should be appointed to examine 
the list, with the object of making such modi- 
fications, additions or corrections as would 
be necessary to have it embody the trade 
union viewpoint. A committee was ap- 
pointed for this purpose, and afterwards the 
list of labor’s charges was carefully gone over 
by President Gompers, First Vice-President 
Duncan and Secretary Morrison. This list 
contained some charges which had been 
made by individuals, with perhaps insuf- 
ficient evidence to prove their accuracy, but 
inasmuch as they had been made publicly 
they were allowed to stand. 

There were, therefore, two lists of state- 
ments, both of which had been given the 
highest endorsement as to their accuracy 
which it was possible to obtain. With these 
two lists before him Mr. Hoxie prepared a 
list of the vital points of difference between 
them. 

It was apparent that if the facts were to 
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be acquired, detailed instead of general infor- 
mation would have to be secured, and that 
this might be systematically gathered a 
questionnaire was prepared, containing ap- 
proximately seven hundred questions, the 
great majority so framed as to call for 
detailed information, and few permitting of 
a simple affirmative or negative answer. 
The questionnaire formed the foundation of 
the investigation, this being supplemented 
by the material gathered through personal 
investigations of plants where production 
under ‘‘scientific management’’ was being 
carried on. 

Mr. Valentine and I assisted Mr. Hoxie 
in the final revision of the questionnaire, and 
when this had left the printer’s hand the 
field work was undertaken, with the object 
of securing such evidence as could be found 
which would justify either the labor claims 
made for “scientific management” or the 
charges made against it. 

The plants where the investigations were 
made were representative establishments 
or those recommended or suggested by Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Gantt or Mr. Emerson as those 
in which the standard methods of ‘‘scientific 
management’? had been applied. These 
shops, therefore, afforded the most satis- 
factory field for studying ‘‘scientific manage- 
ment” at its best which could be secured. 
The plants visited covered a wide range of 
production, from cloth weaving, garment 
making and the manufacture of large 
machinery to printing establishments, shops 
operated largely by semi-automatic and auto- 
matic machinery, departments where hand 
labor rather than machinery was required, 
and a Government Arsenal. 

The term ‘“‘scientific management’’ was 
originally applied to the system of shop 
management which had been developed by 
Mr. Frederick W. Taylor. At present it is 
popularly used to designate any one of the 
several systems of shop management which 
embody in part certain of the prominent 
features which were first introduced by Mr. 
Taylor. - 

While all of the systems of “‘scientific 
management” have certain features in com- 
mon, they also contain elements of difference, 
both as to their structure and the method of 
their application. It is, therefore, difficult 
‘o define “scientific management” in a 
nanner which would satisfy all of the leaders 

i the several systems now in operation; for 
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all general purposes it may be said that the 
term designates any of the systems of shop 
management which claim to secure greater 
productive efficiency through the systematic 
standardization of the elements of pro- 
duction. 

A common feature of these systems is the 
planning out of the work by specialists so 
that it may be most economically handled 
and routed through the shop, the grouping 
of machinery and its operation at full 
capacity, the time and motion study of all 
mechanical and manual movements, so that 
the machines’ possibilities and the workers’ 
manual capacity can be analyzed into their 
minute elements from which the task to be 
accomplished can be defined and fixed, and 
the stimulation of the worker through the 
payment of a bonus or premium, so that 
the task set will be accomplished. 

The investigation which was made indi- 
cated that no plant had as yet applied all of 
the features of any of the systems to the 
establishment as a whole, and that practi- 
cally every employer had made modifications 
of whatever part of the system had been 
introduced. 

To illustrate the divergence found, the 
forms of wage payments may be taken. 
Originally there were three most prominently 
known, the premium, the task and bonus 
and the differential piecework. These may 
be termed basic forms, but some twenty-five 
or more variations of these were found to be 
in practice. Wide variations were also found 
in the manner of making time studies, and 
in the rules by which the worker's task was to 
be determined. It was also found that the 
same system, installed by the same efficiency 
engineer, would produce varying results in 
different plants, as far as the workers were 
concerned, each general manager modifying 
or altering the application of the system 
according to his temperament, viewpoint and 
his knowledge of the human problems 
created by modern industry. 

The several systems of “‘scientific manage- 
ment” and their variations which were 
observed in actual operation were installed 
by efficiency experts or managers, whose 
names ate prominent in the ‘‘scientific 
management” group, and no time was 
devoted to an examination of shops where 
“systems” had been installed by any of the 
charlatans and fakers who, during recent 
years, have reaped a rich harvest, owing to 
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the employers’ avariciousness or credulity. 
We were informed by the leaders in the 
established ‘‘scientific management’’ group 
that the number of charlatans and imposters 
far outnumbered those who were truly 
qualified as efficiency engineers and had 
secured a recognized standing among busi- 
ness men. These quacks, they held, were 
largely responsible for much of the disrepute 
in which ‘“‘scientific management” is held by 
many employers and workers. Referring 
to them one eminent efficiency engineer said: 

“At the present time there is a great dearth of 
men who are qualified by experience, training and 
temperament toestablish in industry the principles of 
‘scientific management’ and to develop a proper 
mechanism for the application of these principles. 
There are also some of these men who are perfectly 
sincere and honest in their efforts and do not realize 
their shortcomings or lack of qualifications. Others 
have regarded so-called efficiency engineering as a 
means of earning an easier living and making more 
money than they would otherwise be able to do in 
other fields.” 


Another equally as well known efficiency 
engineer said: 

“One trouble is that there are a large number of 
fakers installing systems under the guise of ‘scien- 
tific management’ and it is because of what they 
have done that workmen have just cause for com- 
plaint.”’ 


One expert informed us that “‘there were 
more fake engineers in ‘scientific manage- 
ment’ than in any other line,’’ while one of 
the most prominent leaders said that the 
reason the competent efficiency experts had 
not succeeded in exposing all of the fakers 
and imposters was that these quacks out- 
numbered them five to one. 

No effort was made to discover how many 
fakers there were professing to introduce 
“scientific management,” but from the 
statements made to us it would seem that 
there is a large number. Upon this subject 
the Hoxie report says: 

“ ‘Scientific management’ as a movement is 
cursed with fakers. The great rewards which a few 
leaders in the movement have secured for their 
services have brought into the field a crowd of in- 
dustrial patent medicine men. The way is open to 
all. No standards or requirements, private or public, 
have been developed by the application of which the 
goats can be separated from the sheep. Employers 
have thus far proved credulous. Almost any one can 
show the average manufacturing concern where it 
can make some improvements in its methods. So 
the ‘scientific management’ shingles have gone up 
all over the country, the fakers have gone into the 
shops, and in the name of ‘scientific management’ 
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have reaped temporary gains to the detriment of t 
real article, the employers and the workers. 

“Just who these fake ‘scientific management’ 
perts and time study men are it is impossible to t 
since no recognized standards of judgment ex 
Accusations, indeed, are plentiful, but your inv: 
gator would not be warranted in repeating th 
What proportion of the numerous failures of 
called ‘scientific management,’ of the positive er: 
and evils of time study, task setting and rate mak 
in shops under this name are due to the worl 
these fakers is another matter on which no judgm 
can be passed, though scientific managers have 
ously estimated the fakers as four out of five, or 1 
out of ten. The certainty is that this element ex 
that its representatives apparently can not be clea: 
distinguished and set off under existing circu: 
stances from the more legitimate ‘scientific manag 
ment’ practitioners; that the legitimate ‘scienti! 
management’ group seems powerless to eliminat« 
control it; and that it exposes employers and worke: 
to the losses and injustices of crude and inaccurat 
industrial tinkering—all in the name of ‘scientit 
management’ and under the protection of 
promiges and claims.” 


The quacks’ work, however, was not in 
vestigated. The facts which were gathered 
the impressions which were secured, and thc 
tendencies which were observed were al! 
acquired through the investigation of plants 
in which “‘scientific management”’ had been 
introduced by well known efficiency experts 
or managers. 

The methods of introducing the systems 
varied according to the men, some going 
about their work in a diplomatic manner, 
others jamming it through with apparently 
little, if any, regard for the workers. 

The president of one of the largest estab- 
lishments told us that ————’s system of 
“scientific management” was without human 
element, and that the trade unionists wer« 
not to be blamed for fighting it because of 
the language which he had used in connec- 
tion with labor. 

“Tf,” he said, “I had introduced ‘scientific 
management’ in the literal way in which 

——— interprets it, I would have had a 
revolution on my hands, and the workmen 
would have been no good if they had not 
revolted.” 

From information secured it would appear 
that “scientific management” in its genesis 
gave but little, if any, consideration to the 
workers’ rights and welfare, but confined 
itself closely to the problem of reducing 
the cost of production. When the system 
was first established it was largely applied 
to plants which had proved unprofitable 
through faulty management, with the pur- 
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pose of again making them profit-making 
concerns, the efficiency engineer having 
charge of its introduction receiving his rec- 
ompense only after the plants were able to 
again pay dividends. 

It would seem that the worker’s welfare 
and his status as a human being, a mechanic 
and a citizen, did not receive much considera- 
tion until labor had rebelled against the 
system, and directed attention to many of 
its features which affected labor injuriously. 


Time and_Motion Studies 

‘Time and motion study,” said Mr. F. W. 
Taylor, “‘is the accurate, scientific method by 
which the great mass of Jaws governing the 
best and easiest and most productive move- 
ments of men are investigated. These laws 
constitute a great code, which, for the first 
time in industry, completely controls the 
acts of the management as well as those of 
the workmen. They substitute exact knowl- 
edge for prejudiced opinion and force in 
determining all the conditions of work and 
pay. 

Time and motion studies are made with 
the assistance of split second watches, which 
enable the time and motion study men to 
time all motions, and from the analysis of 
the records thus secured and the study of 
the motions, to determine the time in which 
the work should be performed and the 
motions by which this is to be done. These 
studies are also made for the purpose of 
determining the most economical manner of 
doing the work. 


Instruction Card for Operation 


Time allowed 
in hundredths 
of a minute. 
Put piece on arbor 15 
Pick up wrench... ‘ cinta cinndcenion a 
Tighten expansion ae ee 
Lay down wrench... - 
Run carriage up and. set pointer ‘at O... 
Put tool in post and set in center of f pulley 
Put piece on stud and fasten... Saceecieloes 
Start machine... 
Set tool for turning ai and throw in feed... 
Turn outside dia. 2” SE eee 
Throw out feed... 
Face inside and outside dia. of ‘flange... 
Stop machine... 


Many of these time studies are exceed- 
ingly minute, some of the workmen’s in- 
struction cards showing as smal] an allow- 
nce as one hundredth of a minute for the 
performance of a part of the work, and make 
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such fine distinctions as the allowance of 
two hundredths of a minute for laying down 
a wrench, while three hundredths are allowed 
for picking it up, as shown in the reproduc- 


_tion given in opposite column from an in- 


struction card for operation. 

Much has been said about the scientific 
accuracy of time studies, for the efficiency 
engineers realized that, unless the stamp of 
accuracy was placed upon time studies and 
the tasks for workers to perform which were 
set as a result, the scientific character of 
their theory, and its results when applied, 
would be successfully challenged. 

At the beginning of the investigation it 
was apparent that scientific accuracy in the 
timing of work and the setting of a task was 
an impossibility, owing to the large amount 
of judgment which was required on the time 
study ‘men’s part. The number of time 
studies to be made on a job before the task 
was set were determined by the time study 
man, with no other rule to guide him but his 
judgment. His judgment also determined 
how many of the workers should be studied 
in connection with a job, the type of workers 
to be selected, that is, whether slow, average 
or speedy, whether they were working nor- 
mally while he was timing them, and the 
allowances he would make for fatigue and 
the other human factors. When - these 
elementary time studies were analyzed it 
was the time study man’s judgment which 
determined how many of the longest or 
shortest times would be thrown out, and 
the groups of times to be selected from which 
to strike an average, or whether the mini- 
mum times should be the ones chosen. In 
almost every establishment a different basis 
or rule for determining the times to be 
selected, from which the task would be 
determined, was found to be in operation. 
One time study man who was asked why he 
followed a certain rule in analyzing his time 
studies, naively informed us that he did not 
know how the rule was determined, but he 
“guessed that the rule had been constructed 
so as to get the results which its inventor 
wanted.”’ 

As the Hoxie report contains a thorough 
examination and analysis of the time and 
motion study methods found in operation, 
no effort will be made to go deeply into the 
question. Some of the conditions which 
were encountered, however, will be related. 

Workers were found who expressed no 
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objection to having time studies made on 
them, while others were strongly opposed to 
having a man stand over them with a split 
second watch in his hand. 

In one plant, where time studies were 
being made for our benefit, it was found that 
there were wide variations as well as appar- 
ent errors in the figures which the time study 
man had entered upon his elementary time 
sheet. Upon his attention being called to 
this he said: “I generally come much closer 
to the average figures, but I knew that you 
were watching me while I was making the 
study and it made me nervous.”’ The same 
man had previously assured us that it did 
not make the workmen nervous when he 
was making time studies of their work. 

As was the case with many other features 
of “scientific management,” it was found 
that the results of time and motion studies 
varied widely in different establishments, 
and that other factors aside from the 
records secured by time and motion studies 
influenced the task-setter in making the 
task easy or difficult of accomplishment. 

At one plant, in which the tasks were set 
by one of the most widely known efficiency 
engineers, it was found that he had set these 
so liberally in one of the departments that 
the workers wete earning more than the firm 
was willing they should, with the result 
that some time after the engineer had 
finished the installation of his system in some 
of the other departments the firm refused 
to allow the system to continue, and re- 
turned to the former methods of regulating 
the day’s work and day’s pay. This re- 
sulted in a lowering of the earnings to their 
former level in the department referred to, 
and a strike was narrowly averted. 

At another plant, where a most prominent 
efficiency engineer had introduced parts of 
the system and set the tasks, it was found 
that he had set them so high, had made 
them so difficult of achievement, that the 
workers could not accomplish them. It be- 
came necessary to revise all of these tasks 
and liberalize them in order to retain their 
employees. 

Another establishment afforded an insight 
into some of the motives which entered into 
the setting of the tasks, making them diffi- 
cult or easy of accomplishment. 

The plant was a large one, with many de- 
partments, covering in some cases work 
largely of a simila1 character. In the one 
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which had been placed under “‘scientii\: 
management” the task and bonus system «i 
payment prevailed, while in another which 
had not been time-studied and standardized 
the old-fashioned piece rate system pre- 
vailed. This plant had been frequently r: 

ferred to by others as an example of tlie 


benefits of “scientific management”’ to the« 


workers, for it was claimed that under the 
piecework system the workers worked 
harder and received less wages than in the 
department where ‘“‘scientific management”’ 
had been installed. Our investigation proved 
this to be a fact, for unquestionably th« 
workers in the “scientific management” de- 
partment were working with less evidence of 
feverish haste than in the piecework de- 
partment, and their earnings were greater. 

A careful investigation, however, indicated 
that these surface indications were mislead- 
ing. When the corporation determined to 
install “‘scientific management” in this par- 
ticular plant they were informed by the 
efficiency engineer that there was a strong 
prejudice against the system among the 
workeis, which it would be necessary to 
overcome before it could be successfully in- 
stalled in all of the departments. 

As a first step he increased the hourly 
rate two cents in this department, installing 
with it a task and bonus system, which, 
when the task was accomplished, gave the 
workers about a twenty per cent addition 
to their hourly wage rate. The tasks were 
so set that practically every worker could 
accomplish them without undue exertion, 
the result being that at the time we visited 
the plant, they were working more easily 
and receiving higher earnings than the piece 
workers. We found, however, that the cost 
of production in this department was higher 
than in the piecework departments, and 
that this was the principal reason why it had 
not been installed in them. 

This was an instance where the workers 
wanted “‘scientific management,’’ preferring 
it to day or piece work, and under these cir- 
cumstances it was not surprising. 

There remains another condition in con- 
nection with this situation which must be 
referred to. Within a few miles the same 
corporation had another large plant, and 
here the manager, using such information as 
could be secured relative to the mechanisms 
of “scientific management,” was installing 
the systern. Here, however, none of the 
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tasks were easy of accomplishment, and no 
advance in the hourly wage was being given. 
The workers were rebelling against the con- 
ditions being forced upon them while the 
superintendent of the department where the 
system had first been installed complained 
of what the manager in the other plant was 
doing, saying that it looked as though he 
was trying to show him up. 

Under such circumstances, and with one 
manager pitted against another, it is evident 
that something far stronger than the fair 
promises and assurances of ‘“‘scientific 
management” must be at the workers’ dis- 
posal to protect them from abuses, speeding 
up and poor pay. 

In practice it was frequently found that 
where more than one job was given to a 
worker the task set, or the standard of 
achievement, was much more difficult of 
accomplishment in some cases than in others. 
If the tasks wete set with scientific accuracy 
it would be expected that the normally 
competent worker would achieve the task 
approximately one hundred per cent of the 
time, or to use the technical language of 
“scientific management,’ “that this effi- 


ciency in accomplishing his work would be 


one hundred per cent.” If the recorded 
efficiency of individual workers on various 
jobs indicated a wide variation, then it is 
but natural to assume that the variations 
were due to the inaccuracies of the task time 
set for the several jobs. 

An interesting and most valuable analysis 
of variations of output by the same work- 
men under ‘“‘scientific management’’ has 
been made by Mr. Miner Chipman, and we 
give the following figures from the study 
which he made of the conditions existing at 
the Watertown Arsenal after the system 
had been introduced. 

The analysis. of the men’s output or so- 
called efficiency covered a period of one 
month, which makes it well representative 
of the unevenness with which the tasks had 
beenset. , 

For the month of March, 1914, Employee 
No. 2518 worked on 224 jobs. His average 
efficiency was 121.35%, but his efficiency 
on these jobs varied from 21% to 200%. 

In September, 1913, Employee No. 2681 
worked on 91 jobs. His average efficiency 
was 96%, but his efficiency on the several 
jobs varied from 39.3% to 149%. 

Employee No. 2518 worked on 140 jobs 
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during April, 1914. He was a most compe- 
tent workman, as his average efficiency for 
the month was 121%. His efficiency on the 
several jobs ranged from 45% to 172.9%, 
these variations indicating largely the too 
short or too long time which had been set 
on the jobs by the time study and task set- 
ting man. 

Commenting on these figures, Mr. Chip- 
man said in his report: 

“Mr. Taylor, in his ‘Shop Management,’ empha- 
sizes ‘that this system rests upon an accurate and 
scientific study of unit times,’ which is by far the 
most important element in ‘scientific management.’ 
He also says that time studies made by this method 
determine with scientific accuracy ‘the quickest time 
that can be made by a first-class man’ and to the 
effect that this ‘quickest time’ or ‘standard times’ 
is so set that it can not be bettered. 

“What can be thought of the times set on these 
jobs, when this workman on the 224 jobs of one 
month showed a range of efficiency (efficiency rr 
the ratio of time taken to time allowed) from 21% 
to 200%, with an average of 121%, and the follow. 
ing month on 140 jobs a range of from 45% to 173%, 
also with an average of 121%? 

“This workman may be rated as consistently of 
high efficiency. Why then this extreme variation in 
efficiency unless the time allowed for each job was 
not set accurately and scientifically? Can we assume 
that the worker varied in efficiency to the extent 
shown by the chart? We do not believe so. The vari- 
ation is one of time setting or inaccuracy of time 
study. 

“Of the 244 jobs in the first month the time on 13 
jobs was correct, efficiency 100%; on the remaining 
211 jobs the time varied 2.755 minutes, or 22.2% 
from a total standard time of 12.935 minutes. 

“A study of the various jobs indicates that the 
variations in efficiency are due in part to the time 
study man and in part to changes in conditions 
affecting work.” 


On two jobs in the foundry examined by 
the writer a difference of two hours and 
thirty minutes had been set, though at the 
outmost there could not have been more than 
ten minutes difference in the time to make 
the molds, as the patterns were almost 
identical, and were made in the same flask, 
the only apparent difference being that a 
longer hub on one of the patterns required 
about two inches more sand in the drag. 

An interesting case, through which the 
worker was forced to suffer because of the 
error made in setting the time for the task, 
occurred in one of the machine shops visited. 

A machinist was given eight cross-heads 
to finish, forty-four minutes being allowed 
for the finishing of each cross-head. As this 
machinist took considerably more time he 
was punished for his failure to accomplish the 
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task by beingWlaid “off] for thirty days. 

During this period a more careful investi- 
gation was made of the job, and it was 
afterwards given to another machinist, who 
received a rate three cents less per hour. The 
time allowed for the finishing of the task was 
increased 120 per cent and although the 
machinist working on the job had a rate 
three cents less per hour than the other it 
increased the cost of production 78 per cent. 
The machinist who was disciplined, how- 
ever, was not allowed anything for the unjust 
punishment which had been meted out. 

It would be possible to go on almost in- 
definitely in submitting evidence to prove 
that the time set on jobs by time study men 
and task-setters in shops where ‘“‘scientific 
management” has been applied has been 
anything but scientifically accurate. While 
in theory it should have been, what the 
workers are directly interested in is what 
occurs when application of a theory is 
turned over to employers and placed in 
practice. It is the practice and not the theory 
which most vitally affects the workers. 

While in theory the time allowed for the 
performance of a task or job is scientifically 
accurate, if it has been set as the result of 
time and motion studies, it was evident to 
the efficiency engineers that mistakes would 
be made, and that these would cause dis- 
satisfaction among the workers. 

To give them confidence that they would 
have no unfair advantage taken of them 
“scientific management” laid down a prin- 
ciple upon which it has placed the greatest 
emphasis. This is that once a time or 
standard had been set for the performance of 
labor it would not be changed no matter 
how favorable it might be to labor. This 
principle is iterated and reiterated through- 
out the literature of ‘“‘scientific manage- 
ment.”’ 

As far as our investigations were able to 
discover this rule generally obtains in piac- 
tice, though managers were found who re- 
pudiated it, holding that when the task had 
been set too liberally the workers knew it, 
and that as all errors, particularly those 
which the workers are aware of, should be 
immediately acknowledged and corrected, 
it was unwise not to change the time on the 
job; in fact, that this was necessary if the 
firm’s intelligence was to receive the workers’ 
respect. 

It should not be inferred, however, that 
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once a too liberal time has been set 0n a 

or task it remains thus forever. A sligh 
change of the design, a subdivision of 
operation, or some other minor chanve, 
readily gives opportunity for new time and 
motion studies, through which the error can 
be corrected. 

Naturally, the question arises as to what 
follows when too short a time has been set. 
No comprehensive answer can be given, for 
neither trade unionism, nor any othier 
manner of collecting the workers’ grievances, 
exists in plants applying the system, with 
perhaps one exception. 

In practice, when workers complain that 
insufficient time has been allowed on a picce 
of work, they are shown the sheets upon 
which the time study man has entered the 
split second watch records, and are told that 
here are figures which show what was done, 
and that no one can go behind these, or it is 
demonstrated to them that the task can be 
done in the time set by the time study man 
or by some selected workman. 

In one establishment a time of five hours 
and twenty-four minutes had been set for 
the performance of a task. As it required 
something over thirty-eight hours to ac- 
complish it, the responsibility for the error 
was left for the time study man and the 
planning room to fight out, but the question 
of what would happen if the error had been 
less glaring, and how often these errors 
were made was one which, if answered, 
would throw more light upon what occurs 
when the task set places too great a strain 
upon the worker without harassing him 
enough to cause open rebellion. 


Apprenticeship 


“Scientific management” makes no pro- 


vision for apprenticeship. In one plant a 
definite apprenticeship system, which aimed 
to develop competent craftsmen, was in 
operation for a limited number of boys, but 
apparently this exception was due to one 
individual in the firm who still retained the 
conviction that thoroughly trained mechanics 
would still be required by the industries, at 
least for some years. 

What was called an apprenticeship was 
in operation in a few of the plants, but the 
training being given was not for the develop- 
ment of craftsmen, but rather to instruct a 
few bright young men for positions in th« 
directing staff. 
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Both in theory and in general practice 
scientific management’* abandons the 
nethod of apprenticeship for the purpose of 

craft and manual training, and endeavors 
io substitute in its place specialization and 
standardization. 

Not only do many of the efficiency en- 
gineers hold that apprenticeship for the 
training of craftsmen is no longer necessary, 
is their system provides for production with- 
out all-around craftsmen, but in more than 
one instance the thought was brought out 
that training apprentices was expensive and 
did not bring practical results for the outlay 
of time and wages, that where a thoroughly 
trained mechanic was necessary it was 
advisable to go into the open market and 
secure craftsmen who had been trained in 
other plants. 

An example of this viewpoint is supplied 
by the following statement, made to us by 
an expert in one of the plants: 

“‘Wecan not take a man under apprenticeship and 

let him do different things for four years, and then 
pay him $21 per week. We must put him on one 
job and keep him on one job. 
@‘There are some boys and girls in the composing 
rooms, and I would like to teach them to become 
printers, key-boarders, proof readers, make-up men, 
stone men, and teach them two or three phases of 
the business, but I have the threat in the back of 
my head that at the end of four years I must make 
them earn $21 a week, and I can go at the end of 
the four years and get a much better workman for the 
money, so I must keep them on one job.” 


Specialization and Standardization of Labor 


_In referring to the specialization which 
occurs under “‘scientific management” and 
the forms of instructions for workers which 
exist, the Hoxie report says: 


B “Once within the shop, ‘scientific management,’ 
according to the claims made by Mr. Taylor, solves 
completely the vexing problem of the adaptation and 
adequate training of the workers. It sets ‘each man 
to the highest task for which his physical and in- 
tellectual capacity fits him,’ ‘employs in the shop a 
corps of competent specialists whose duty it is to 
instruct and train the workers and to assist them 
whenever-tiifficulties arise in connection with the 
work,’ “systematically transmits’ to them ‘all the 
traditional craft knowledge and skill which is being 
lost and destroyed under current industrial methods,’ 
‘requires workmen to learn and to perform not one 
merely but several operations or tasks,’ and ‘edu- 
cates and trains them mechanically as they were 
never trained before.’ In short, it constitutes a 
‘practical system of vocational guidance and train- 
ing,’ making possible the ‘mutual adaptation of the 
task and the worker,’ and opening the way ‘for all 
workmen to become first-class men.’ ”’ 
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After describing the conditions which 
were found in practice, the Hoxie report 
asserts that ‘“The theoretical transmission to 
the workers ‘of all the traditional craft 
knowledge which is being lost and destroyed 
under current industrial methods’ amounts 
in practice to the transmission to the indi- 
vidual of the knowledge required for the 
particular narrow job.” 

In general the managers of shops where 
the system was in operation held that they 
preferred the one job or one machine man 
to the thoroughly trained mechanic. On 
more than one occasion, I asked the mana- 
gers of machine shops the following question : 
“If you needed a machinist to operate a 
lathe and two men applied for the position, 
both of an equally promising appearance, 
but one only claiming to be a lathe hand, 
while the other claimed to be equally com- 
petent to operate a planer, and a boring 
mill, which would be hired?’’ The almost 
invariable answer was,.‘‘we would employ 
the man who could only operate a lathe, for 
he would be a specialist.” This point of 
view was expressed by the manager of one 
large plant while explaining his attitude 
towards apprenticeship and specialization: 

“Where you manufacture,”’ he said, “you must 
specialize. We decidedly do not have the facilities 
here for making first-class all around mechanics. A 
specialist is of value to the company and we com- 
pensate him. There is so much more intensification 
in every field that we prefer a specialist to an all 
around mechanic.” 


Another manager of a large establishment 
said to us: ‘““The worker under the present 
specialized system is as well off as under the 
old, but the old skilled workman is no longer 
required,” and after a short pause he added, 
“the trouble is that the workers today are 
not as ambitious as they should be under the 
conditions.” 

What ambitions could be gratified by 
feeding the same shape of metal into a ma- 
chine for days, weeks and months, or in 
screwing on nut 47 or 73 on an automobile 


_with no opportunity of rising in the scale 


as a craftsman, must be left to a Munster- 
berg to discover. 

In practice “scientific management” seeks 
continually to specialize and subdivide the 
work, so that the worker performs but a 
minute part of the work formerly done by a 
craftsman and required to complete a 


product. 
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In one of the foundries visited, five men 
were employed on various parts of the same 
small mold which formerly had been made 
in its entirety by one molder. 

In a garment manufacturing establish- 
ment the manager informed us that pre- 
viously there had been twenty-five opera- 
tions to complete a pair of trousers, but now 
there were seventy-five; that under the old 
system there were about fifty separate opera- 
tions in the making of a coat, but that 
under “‘scientific management” this had 
been increased to one hundred and fifty. 
Even in the pressing of the clothes, the 
pressers no longer pressed an entire suit, 
but only some of the parts. 

Going through one large establishment we 
stopped before a girl who was taking threads 
previously cut to a certain length, threading 
these into a needle, and then waxing the 
thread. The firm’s expert informed us that 
previous to the installation of ‘‘scientific 
management” each girl had threaded her 
own needle, cutting off the threads in lengths 
to suit herself. 

The methods of ‘‘scientific management,” 
however, had shown this to be all wrong, for 
if a girl cut the threads too short she had to 
thread her needle too often, which was a 
waste of time, while if she cut the thread 
too long, she lost much time taking the long 
draws necessary until the thread became 
shorter. The girls sewing on buttons were, 
therefore, given different lengths of thread, 
and a careful record was kept of the number 
of buttons each girl sewed on per day, and 
when the length of thread which enabled 
the girls to sew on the largest number of 
buttons per day was secured through analyz- 
ing the results, this length of thread was 
made the standard. Based on the theory 
that a girl trained to thread needles could 
do this more efficiently than any one else, 
one girl spent much of her time threading 
needles with the standard length of thread, 
this being one subdivision of the trade of 
sewing on buttons. 

However, from a “‘scientific’’ standpoint, 
this was but a clumsy and slipshod result 
of an analysis of the “sewing on of buttons” 
trade, as we soon discovered, for in another 
garment making establishment they had 
studied this trade with a more searching 
spirit. If the length of thread with which 
the needle was threaded determined the 
number of buttons a girl could sew on in a 


day, then the length of her atms would also 
be a factor, for the girl with long arms would 
take a longer draw after putting the nee:(le 
through the cloth and the button than the 
girl with short arms. 

Once this “‘scientific’’ fact was discovered 
the experts made elaborate studies of the 
problem, girls with short, medium or long 
arms, working with standard lengths of 
thread, being watched and the results of 
their day’s output analyzed. As a result of 
these studies it was possible for the experts 
to discover the proper length of arm to 
enable a girl to sew on the largest number of 
buttons, and the employing department was 
instructed to supply the button sewing de- 
partment with girls whose arms were of, the 
desired length. But even this was not 
scientifically thoroughgoing, for it was found 
that the length of the fingers undoubtedly 
had an influence, and studies were made to 
determine what the most efficient length of 
fingers was, so that the girls in this depart- 
ment who were being specialized as button 
sewers would all have fingers and arms of the 
same length. So in time the firm had a group 
of girls sewing on buttons, with standardized 
lengths of thread, with their standard fingers 
and arms. 

Here was the perfection of “scientific 
management!” 

But human nature or human qualities 
and characteristics are prone to upset the 
rigid rules of mechanical motions when these 
are applied to them. 

It was not long before the experts, who 
had studied for many weary days with stop- 
watches and pondered deeply over huge 
masses of the time studies they had accumu- 
lated, discovered that though they had 
standardized the length of thread and the 
length of fingers and arms which were to sew 
on buttons with the thread, there was still a 
wide difference between the girls’ output. 

What the efficiency experts had failed to 
standardize, what as a matter of fact they 
could not standardize, were the physical 
and mental qualities of the workers, their 
vitality, their ambitions, their nervous co- 
ordination, their ability to work without 
physical, nervous and mental deterioration 
under the monotonous character of their 
work. 

In the end, in the latter plant, standard 
lengths of thread, or of fingers, or of arms, 
were discarded, and each girl was permitted 
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to cut the length of the thread to suit herself, 
with the result that the unstandardized girls 
were apparently enjoying better health, 
were less rushed, and were doing better for 
themselves and their employers than their 
standardized sisters. 

There may have been a modicum of scien- 
tific research, coupled with other objects, 
which led to the original time and motion 
studies resulting in the standardizing of the 
lengths of thread, fingers and arms in the 
trade of sewing on buttons, but the welfare 
of the girls, the desire to teach them to 
become competent garment workers, was 
certainly not the prime motive. 

A result of this specializing and subdivid- 
ing of the work is the employment of workers 
of less craft knowledge and narrower manual 
skill, who for lower earnings replace the 
skilled workmen. One instance came under 
our observation where skilled workmen who 
had been employed for years by the firm and 
whose earnings were from thirty dollars per 
week upwards were replaced by girls and 
women whose wages were less than half of 
that amount. These female workers each 
completed but a small part of the finished 
whole. 

The extensive specialization which occurs 
could be illustrated by a barber shop where 
one worker would attend to the hot water, 
another work up the lather, a third apply it 
to the face, a fourth do the shaving, a fifth 
the stropping of the razor, while still others 
would respectively wash, dry and perfume 
the shavee’s face. It is true that each of 
these workers might be termed a highly 
trained specialist, but such a narrow degree 
of craft or industrial knowledge would be 
of little practical value to him, to the com- 
munity, or to the industries. 

The detailed observations of the workers’ 
motions while at work, known as motion 
study, are carried on for two principal pur- 
poses. 

The highly skilled workers are closely 
observed so that their manual motions and 
method of laying out and handling their 
work may be studied until a record of the 
most efficient method of doing each minute 
part of the job can be secured and analyzed. 

The best way to pick up a tool, to use it, 
to handle the material and prepare it for the 
finished product, are determined by the 
time and motion study man and recorded. 
This enables him later on to take the work 
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formerly requiring skilled workmen and 
subdivide it, giving the doing of one part 
of the job to one worker and another to 
some one else taken from the ranks of the 
lesser paid and taught to do the simple 
parts of the job to which they were assigned. 

Through this careful study of every 
motion and method used by the skilled 
worker and its recording upon index cards, 
the employer in time acquires as personal 
property the craftsman’s skill and knowledge 
and then doles this out to the lesser skilled 
and lower paid workers, who are then em- 
ployed to supplant the skilled craftsmen 
formerly required. 

This practice raises a most serious problem 
relative to which the Hoxie report says: 


“There can be little doubt that ‘scientific manage- 
ment’ tends in practice to weaken the power of the 
individual worker as against the employer, setting 
aside all questions of personal attitude and the 
particular opportunities and methods for voicing 
complaints and enforcing demands. As we have seen, 
it gathers up and transfers to the management the 
traditional craft knowledge and transmits this again 
to the workers only piece-meal as it is needed in the 
performance of the particular job or task. It tends 
in practice to confine each worker to a particular 
task or small cycle of tasks. It thus narrows his 
outlook and skill and the experience and training 
which are necessary to do the work. He is, 
therefore, easier of displacement. Moreover, the 
changing of methods and conditions of work and 
the setting of tasks by time study with its assump- 
tion always of scientific accuracy put the individual 
worker at a disadvantage in any attempt to ques- 
tion the justice of the demands made upon him, and 
the assumed payment of wages in proportion to 
efficiency with the opportunities of exceptional 
reward held out if he will but make the task, tend 
to put upon him responsibility for wage results of 
which he complains. There are no simple, definite, 
recognized and permanent standards of work and 
earnings to which he can appeal. The onus of proof 
is upon him and the standards of judgment are set 
up by the employer, covered by the mantle of 
scientific accuracy. The unskilled worker, especially, 
under ‘scientific management,’ loses what little 
chance of success as an individual he may elsewhere 
have, in any contest with the employer, and ‘scien- 
tific management,’ from the standpoint of competi- 
tive power, tends to relegate workers to the condi- 
tion of the unskilled.” 


In addition to the gathering up of the 
craftsman’s skill and transferring it to the 
employer’s indexed records, motion study in 
practice is applied in instructing the worker 
so that no unnecessary motions will be made 


in connection with the work. The instructor 
with the motion study records at his dis- 
posal, plus the untrained worker, is expected 
to take the craftsman’s place. 
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If the form of specialization which was 
found in operation in the great majority of 
plants visited could be applied to our in- 
dustries as a whole, craft skill and knowledge 
among.the workmen would disappear. The 
craft knowledge would become the em- 
ployer’s property in the same degree that his 
machinery is something personally owned, 
craft skill would also be the employer's 
possession, that particular part required for 
the performance of the work being given to 
the worker by instructors. The workers 
would have neither knowledge nor skill ex- 
cept that small and limited part which would 
be required to accomplish the simple portion 
of the work to which they were assigned. 

The manager of one large establishment 
informed us that owing to the degree of 
specialization he had carried out it was 
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month or two, under their system, thx 

could make fully competent operatives {: 

the work in their establishments. In a wor: 

the specialization and standardization « 

labor under “‘scientific managenient” as w 

found it, provides no apprenticeship systen 
for the training of craftsmen and assunx 

that the thoroughly trained mechanic is n 

longer required except in rare instances. | 
aims to replace the trained craftsmen wit! 
workers whose knowledge is limited to a fey 
simple operations and whose labor is directed 
by instructors. 

If generally applied the craftsmen would 
pass out of existence, and the workers woul: 
become dependent for their existence upon 
the scanty and insignificant industrial know] 
edge and experience afforded them by thei: 
limited opportunities, regulated by thos« 


who, in addition to ownership of machinery 

had also acquired possession of craft know! 

edge and the skilled workers’ methods. 
(To be continued.) 


possible for him to take untrained workers 
and instruct them so that in ten or fifteen 
days they could do the most of the work in 
the plant. Others informed us that in a 





LABOR VS. ITS BARNACLES 


By SamMuEL GOMPERS 


HE introduction of health insurance bills, wherever the legislatures of 

states are in session, has made it necessary for those vitally concerned 

to declare a definite decision in regard to this issue. This is particularly 
unfortunate, as health insurance legislation, wherever in force, is yet in the 
experimental stage and, consequently, it is impossible for the experiences of 
other countries to be of practical assistance to us. 

Various measures were originated and are championed by the so-called 
American Association for Labor Legislation. This association has prescribed 
a remedy for the ills of the workers, which it proposes to have enacted into 
law. The bills are all practically identical. Special efforts are being made by 
that association in Massachusetts and New York to secure the enactment of 
the law in these great industrial states. 

The legislation proposes “compulsory insurance’’ by the state for every 
person employed at manual labor and all other employed persons earning less 

‘than $100 a month, unless coming under special exemptions. The benefits 
to be paid under this insurance plan include medical, surgical and nursing 
attendance, medicines and surgical supplies, cash benefits and funeral benefits. 
The funds for these benefits are derived from contributions from employers 
and employes. 

For the purpose of instituting the system, the persons affected are or- 
ganized into associations upon either district or an industrial basis. The 
general state administration of the insurance system is to be in charge of a 
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“Social Insurance Commission,” consisting of three commissioners, appointed 
by the governor. The commissioners are to be salaried officials and to serve 


for six years. 

Although the medical problems and professional relations concerned in 
the proposed system are of fundairental importance, they are practically 
ignored in the bill. Failure to provide definite standards and regulations 
leaves the whole issue wide oper. for political influences as political doctors 
would constitute just as serious a menace as political lawyers. This is one of 
the inevitable fundamental dangers which the “uplifters’’ never seem able 
to understand when they assume the hegemony of the workers’ cause. 

The activity of the American Association for Labor Legislation and its 
indefatigable energy in efforts to arrange the “‘welfare of the workers,” make 
it necessary to consider the fundamental principles ‘involved in such com- 
pulsory instituti as. Systems of this type have been tried in Germany and 
more recently in Great Britain. The experience in Great Britain has not 
been long enough or extensive enough to be decisive, for the British system is 
not cempulsory upon all. Then, too, there is a vast difference between condi- 
tions in Great Britain and conditions in the United States. There does not 
exist here anything comparable to the appalling poverty that exists in Great 
Britain. We have not that class of citizens known as the “submerged tenth” 
who have been ground down by years of poverty and privation. 

It is difficult to make a parallel between our country and Germany. 
The spirit of the people and the institutions of the country are so totally 
different. In Germany, the principle of state control and regulation is 
accepted. The whole of the government and regulation of social relations 
and private relations are under the control and dictation of the central 
government. 

Compulsory institutions under the control of a strong central govern- 
ment, following a definitely organized policy and making sustained efforts to 
carry out plans and policies, isan entirely different situation from compulsory 
authority to regulate in the hands of constantly changing officials under a 
decentralized government. In the German people there is a spirit that results 
from training to recognize the sanctity of authority and acceptance of com- 
mands and regulations. This is far different from the spirit and the genius and 
the ideals of the American people. It is a difference of race psychology. 

There is an effort at present to attribute the marvelous effectiveness of 
Germany particularly to compulsory health insurance. However, the true 
cause of German efficiency and effectiveness is more fundamental. It lies 
in institutions that are based upon real values and consequently found 
national life upon sure foundations that will resist storms and crises. 

There is, in addition to the compulsory health insurance systems of Ger- 
many and Great Britain, a voluntary state aid system which was in opera- 
tion before the war in Belgium, France, Denmark and Switzerland, and 
which has proved satisfactory in many respects. The experience of these 
countries ought to be given most thorough consideration before a compulsory 
system totally at variance with our national institutions and national spirit 
is foisted upon the workers of any of our states. 
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The workers of America adhere to voluntary institutions in preference 
to compulsory systems which are held to be not only impractical but a menace 
to their rights, welfare and their liberty. Health insurance legislation affects 
wage-earners directly. Compulsory institutions will make changes not only 
in relations of work but in their private lives, particularly a compulsory 
system affecting health, for good health is not concerned merely with 
time and conditions under which work is performed. It is affected by home 
conditions, social relations and all of those things that go to make up the 
happiness or the desolation of life. 

To delegate to the government or to employers the right and the power 
to make compulsory visitations under the guise of health conditions of the 
workers is to permit those agencies to have a right to interfere in the most 
private matters of life. It is, indeed, a very grave issue for workers. They 
are justified in demanding that every other voluntary method be given the 
fullest opportunity before compulsory methods are even-.considered, much 
less adopted. 

The trade unionists who have considered the problem and expressed an 
opinion have advised against such compulsory institutions. The American 
Federation of Labor has had the question of social insurance under considera- 
tion for several years, and in the report of the Executive Council to the 
Philadelphia Convention there was a summary of investigations made up 
to that date. Because these investigations were not as thorough or conclusive 
as was deemed necessary before deciding so important a policy, recommenda- 
tion was made to the convention that the subject be given additional con- 
sideration. At the last meeting of the E. C., held in February, 1916, it was 
decided that social insurance be given still further study. 

The legislation proposed in New York and other states calls attention 
to what would be the inevitable consequences of adopting this policy. As is 
evident from the proposed measure, it would build up a bureaucracy that 
would have some degree of control or authority over all of the workers of the 
state. It is in the nature of government that when even a slight degree of 
power is delegated, the natural tendency is to increase that power and au- 
thority so that the purposes of the law in question may be achieved more 
completely. 

Compulsory sickness insurance for workers is based upon the theory 
that they are unable to look after their own interests and the state must inter- 
pose its authority and wisdom and assume the relation of parent or guardian. 

There is something in the very suggestion of this relationship and this 
policy that is repugnant to free-born citizens. Because it is at variance with 
our concepts of voluntary institutions and freedom for individuals, Labor 
questions its wisdom. 

There is another alternative to compulsory social insurance, that is, 
workers’ insurance of a voluntary nature. The experience of many organized 
labor movements demonstrates the practicability of benefit agencies of this 
nature. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has, perhaps, the largest 
voluntary insurance fund in America. Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of that 
organization, expressed this conclusion in the matter: ‘Instead of trying to 
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bale a leaky boat, we should stop the leaks—begin at the other end and pay 
a living wage.” The whole idea of the workingman is to avoid paternalism. 

George W. Perkins, President of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
made the following statement: “We are primarily opposed to having any of 
our economic activities chained to the police power of the state.” By the 
constructive work of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, in two decades, 
the average life of the cigarmakers was increased fifteen years. 

The efforts of trade organizations are directed at fundamental things. 
They endeavor to secure to all workers a living wage that will enable them to 
have sanitary homes, conditions of living that are conducive to good health, 
adequate clothing, nourishing food and other things that are essential to the 
maintenance of good health. 

In attacking the health problem from the preventive and constructive 
side they are doing infinitely more than any health insurance law could do 
which provides only for relief in case of sickness and yet the compulsory 
law would undermine the trade union activity. 

There must necessarily be a weakening of independence of spirit and 
virility when compulsory insurance is provided for so large a number of 
citizens of the state. Dangers to wage-earners might readily arise under the 
machinery for the administration of this social insurance that would estab- 
lish compulsory physical examinations. The purpose of such examinations 
has been perverted in many places and made to result to the detriment of 
workers. The discretionary power lodged in the administrative board could 
readily be used in efforts to coerce organizations of wage-earners, for the ad- 
ministrative body has the power to approve societies and also to withdraw 
approval at any time. 

The enactment of this proposed bill would be another step in the tendency 
to regulate everything by commissions. Several of our statesmen have been 
calling attention to the dangers lurking in “government by commission.” 
It would inevitably build up a bureaucratic system which would be under 
the control and perhaps domination of agents not directly responsible to 
the people. This becomes especially serious when it has to do with such inti- 
mate matters as health. When once a political agent is authorized to take 
care of the health of citizens, there is no limit to the scope of his activities 
or his right to interfere in all of the relations of life. Even homes would not 
be sacred from intrusions. 

And, finally, this one thought needs to be emphasized. The so-called 
American Association for Labor Legislation has formulated the bill in question, 
had it introduced in several legislatures, and is pressing every energy for its 
enactment. And yet it has never asked or taken into consultation any official 
body of labor or its authoritative spokesmen and representatives. That 
association has, evidently, gone on the theory that the workers of America 
are still in the condition where they must be led by some “intellectual,”’ 
that the workers have neither the judgment nor the will to protect and promote 
their own rights and interests, and that, therefore, this self-assumed guardian- 
ship must be exercised by would-be ‘‘uplifters.”’ 

For several years the workers in the American labor movement have 
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manifested their competency to deal with the gravest situations and problems, 
and while willing to give heed and careful consideration to any suggestion 
or proposition coming from any other agency, desirious of being helpful to 
the labor movement and to the labor cause, it will not yield any field of ac- 
tivity directly affecting the workers to any agency other than the workers 
themselves. We commend to the consideration of the self-constituted guar- 
dians of labor, the fact that the American labor movement has had to contend 
with organized antagonism of no mean caliber; with enemies avowed and 
pseudo; with hypocritical pretenders; with subsidized institutions and 
associations, and that the labor movement has never run away from the 
battle or the contest, and is now in a stronger, more powerful and influential 
position for service than at any time in its history. Though desirous of 
avoiding any conflict or contest which can be avoided, the men in control 
of the so-called American Association for Labor Legislation are respectfully 
but insistently advised that in any struggle which that association may 
desire to inaugurate or maintain, they will find the American labor movement 
an adversary worthy of any combatant, and that after the smoke of battle 
shall have cleared away, the American labor movement will still be marching 
along the road to triumph in the protection and promotion of the rights, 
interests, welfare, and freedom of the toilers. 

We commend to the consideration of the so-called American Association 
for Labor Legislation the editorials appearing in the November, 1915, and 
March, 1916, issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. We repeat from the 
latter this: ‘“They (the intellectuals) are anxious to do things for the workers; 
anxious to do everything but that which is essential—get off their backs 
and give them an opportunity to do the things for themselves.’’ From the 
first editorial I quote the following: ‘“The men of the American labor move- 
ment have been tolerant to a degree unknown to the labor movement of 
any other country. But there is a limit of tolerance and patience and unless 
the over-zealous desist from their ‘benevolent domination or disruption, 
something is going to drop—and drop hard!’ ” 

Will our benevolent “intellectual” self-assumed guardians take note? 

In an address before a conference held at Washington dealing with the 
subject of “physical examination” of workers, we said in part: 

Now, with regard to physical examination of employes. The question of 
competition is one of the controlling factors with employers. Where, in an 
industry, a great concern has a monopoly or a practical monopoly, it is not 
difficult to understand that it can inaugurate a system for the welfare or the 
health of the employes so that the return may come to the company by reason 
of better, more continuous health and greater efficiency. But in the world’s 
mart of open competition and where the primary, aye, almost the exclusive 
principle upon which the industry is conducted, is profit, immediate profit, 
regardless of its effect upon the health and social welfare of all the people, 
conditions are different. 

Imagine an industry in which there is still considerable competition 
among employers, who think or believe or know that they can not wait for 
many years to get ultimate results but who are primarily interested in the 
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returns of the day. These employers are interested in the examination of 
employes in order to detect workers who have become somewhat enfeebled, 
in whom the first stages of tuberculosis have developed. Imagine the influence 
of this purpose upon the mind of such an employer, the influence upon the 
minds of the workers. The apprehension in the minds of the workers is that 
as soon as their illness or their deficiency is ascertained by the employer, 
his agents, or his foremen, the worker will be discharged, to walk the streets 
in idleness and thus aggravate his own situation and condition. 

The examination of workmen or workwomen who make application for 
employment is in order to learn of their illness and to reject the “unfit.” 
Rejection is a very harmless word in itself, but when it is applied to a man 
with a family depending upon him for support, rejection means practically 
condemnation to death. 

Imagine a scene in the packing house district of Chicago or in Kansas 
City or Omaha or any of the other great packing house cities. In the early 
morning, between the hours of three and five, there are thousands of men who 
are waiting a call for a hundred or two hundred or three or five hundred, 
according to the immediate necessities of the companies; and then a physical 
examination of these five hundred or one thousand employes who are always 
on call and ready to go to work at a minute’s notice, many of them weakened 
and enfeebled by long periods of unemployment, by lack of proper nourish- 
ment, by lack of proper care and housing in their own homes; many of them 
perhaps having already developed the early stages of tuberculosis. 

Imagine a similar scene in the steel plants, and in many other estab- 
lishments conducted upon a large scale, where the so-called common laborers, 
the unskilled, are called for by the thousands at a time, who are always 
waiting, waiting, waiting. The visits of the company’s doctor to the homes 
of the employe would mean, therefore, that the employer would not only 
have jurisdiction over the employe in the factories, shops, and work places, 
but would extend that jurisdiction to the homes. 

I have given the best years of my life in trying to help improve the 
physical, mental, and moral well-being of the working people of our country, 
but I am unwilling, even if the proposition is prompted by a good purpose, to 
surrender my home or the homes of the working people to the general super- 
intendence of the company’s representative, whether he be known as a 
medical doctor or a spy. I do not dispute the good intentions and the 
high purposes which the gentlemen have and the high ideals that the com- 
panies have in whose interest and by whose directions these gentlemen have 
addressed us, nor the high purposes of the men who are doing this work in and 
around Chicago and some other few places. But not all of the industries 
of the country are conducted upon the “high ideals” of either the companies 
they represent. But, once extend the sphere of jurisdiction of the employers 
over the homes of the workers and the majority of the workers have very 
little of our boasted freedom left. 

It is inevitable that if employers are to have financial interests at stake 
in the sickness or disease or death that may come upon their employes, their 
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interests will be soon manifested in preventive as well as curative measures. 
Sickness prevention, as you know, is associated very intimately with the 
personal life of the individual. 

In addition to what I said to that convention, is it wise to open up op- 
portunities for government agents to interfere lawfully with the privacy of 
the lives of wage-earners? . 

Would such authority be tolerated by employers, by professional men 
or those directing our financial, industrial and commercial institutions? 

Is it not a better way to undertake the problem of assuring to workers 
health by providing them with the information and the education that will 
enable them to take intelligent care of themselves and assuring to them such 
conditions of work and standards of wages as will enable them to give their 
information reality in directing and managing their own lives? 

Should the individual worker not be able to accomplish all desirable 
results, is it not better for him to augment his own efforts by voluntary 
associative effort, cooperating with his friends and fellow-workers? 

Trade organizations are not unmindful of the health problem; in fact, 
they have done more to secure conditions of sanitation in places of work and 
to enable workers to have decent healthful homes than any other agency. 
As the information of the workers increases, they give more thought to 
problems of health and sanitation. 

In connection with this, you will find of particular interest the work being 
done by the garment workers of New York City. Through the efforts of their 
organization, the garment industry of New York City has been organized 
and standards of sanitation and health established and maintained. Already 
they are beginning upon the problem of personal health and personal hygiene. 
If you will get some of the reports and literature of the sanitary board of the 
garment workers, you will see the possibilities of efforts through economic 
organization. In many international unions there are established systems 
of social insurance in cases of illness, unemployment and several other 
features. Even in international unions where these benefits have not 
been instituted (though nearly every local union has established them), 
quite apart from these benefits paid, or rather in addition to them, the trade 
union movement has secured a reduction in the hours of daily labor and 
better standards of wages and conditions of employment which have improved 
the physical and mental health of the workers. So much has been accom- 
plished along these lines that nearly every trade union can record the increase 
length of life of its membership. 

With the workers this is a living question; it is a question of the right to 
freedom, the right to freedom of the exercise of normal activities. It grieves all 
of us to know that any one of our fellows suffers from illness or any other ailment 
of physical, material or any other character, but there is even a greater con- 
sideration than that for the working people of America. We may prematurely 
and do unnecessarily lose a number and a large number of our fellows by 
reason of ill health, but it is even of greater concern to all the working people 
of our country that under no guise, however well intentioned, shall they lose 
their liberties. 
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It’s in the air—a vibrant hope that sees leading into tomorrow a road to 

better things. It’s a contagious something, an infectious 
bank _ spirit of courage and inspiration that extends from the 
ORGANIZATION Oilers of packing house towns to those actors behind the 

footlights; from the teachers in the public schools to the 
yet unorganized workers in the steel plants; from employes and clerks in the 
Federal Government to miners delving far down in the depths of mines. 
To highly skilled and to unskilled, to those with high standards of living and 
those with low, to those of American customs and ideals to those yet un- 
familiar with the traditions and the language of our land, there comes the 
vision thrilling with new opportunities, with the assurance of the attainment 
of rights and justice. 

This thing which brings hope to so many, which points out the road to 
better things, is that intangible, invincible, powerful revolutionizing force 
called organization. 

Organization is the way whereby the toilers of all ages have found redress 
from wrongs and have secured greater opportunities. Organization has been 
tested and found effective. 

There is nothing about organization that belongs to a particular group 
of workers, to special kinds of work, or to any particular degree of skill or 
kind of preparation for work. 

Organization is a universal principle that has a meaning for those who 
work with their hands, with their brains, or with both. 

Workers of all callings must learn that there are principles of human 
welfare which are of paramount importance. Conditions of daily work and 
living will not be in accord with these principles of human welfare unless 
those workers primarily concerned have some conception of their interests, 
and are prepared for sustained efforts to realize their ideals. 

Organization is only an intelligent attitude toward everyday problems— 
the fundamental things of life. It is a preparedness for the best development, 
to take advantage of opportunities that constantly arise, as well as prepared- 
ness against exploitation, a narrowing of life’s horizon, and a cramping] of 
individuality. 

Organization of an economic nature has a meaning for all workers, 
whether they be ditch-diggers or actors, ““wops’’ exploited by the steel cor- 
porations or teachers by public school institutions. It is fundamental, pro- 
tective, and secures for workers things which are the foundation for all better- 
ment and progress. 

The primary step is to secure leisure. This must be supplemented by 
increased wages that make leisure a real avenue to better living and [self- 
development and freedom necessary for self-respect. Economic contracts 


dealing with personal services or labor power are a necessary protection. Human 
(275) 
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nature and the spirit of the business world are of such a character that all 
concerned in its affairs must have defensive and aggressive agencies. 

Those who work for wages (even wages termed salaries) have the same 
kind of problems to solve, the same kind of opposition to overcome. Economic 
organization is the only agency that offers any practical effectiveness. The 
problem of securing fairer, more just relations between employes and em- 
ployers is the same regardless of the degree of skill or intellectual attainments 
necessary for that particular work. Effectiveness in bargaining, power to 
enforce demands, skill in organizing economic power are the means to secure 
just compensation and improved conditions under which work is done. 

Many who hold themselves aloof from “contamination” with trade 
unions, who hedge themselves about with “professional” pride, work longer 
hours and for less pay than do hodcarriers and common laborers. Teachers 
and government clerks need economic organization just as badly as do the 
most skilled and even the workers in the steel plants and packing houses. 

There has been what appears to be a concerted effort by the enemies of 
the trade union movement to create the impression that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor seeks to organize only the so-called skilled workers; quite the 
reverse is true. Those whose work requires a high degree of skill or special 
preparation are sure sooner or later to recognize the necessity and benefits of 
organization, and to seek organization on their own initiative. But where 
less degree of skill is necessary for work, and where standards and conditions 
are lower, then the A. F. of L. does its hardest work to arouse a desire for 
organization and to cause opportunities to inaugurate it. But when the 
workers once grasp the purpose and possibilities of organization, there has 
entered into their mentality that which never leaves them and which changes 
their whole make-up. 

The effectiveness of economic organization does not depend upon any 
strategic advantage derived from superior skill, but upon skill in organiza- 
tion and in presenting demands. 

Because of skill in organization common laborers now receive higher 
wages than many government clerks, railroad engineers receive higher pay 
than many officials in petty banks. 

Organization is intelligent self-interest. All who work for wages have 
much in common. As the captain’s lady and Norah O’Grady were sisters 
“under their skins,” so there is a kindred spirit that unites all workers for 
fundamental interests regardless of superficial distinctions and nomenclature. 

There is coming for all workers a better life, a brighter day, through 
economic organization, for the maintenance of principles of human welfare— 
an organization which vivifies, democratizes and makes beautiful the world 
of work and life 





Perversions of justice ignore the fact that labor power is inseparable from 
the body and personality of the worker—that it is part of his very being. 
Labor in the speech of commerce and economic theory would not infrequently 
imply an inanimate something to be bought and sold exactly as an article of 
trade or commerce. Labor is the great, creative, productive force of the uni- 
verse. It is that which gives dignity, nobility, and purpose to human life. 
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After a brief and ill-advised existence the Borland amendment has been 

fittingly interred. At the last minute, when the legis- 
ee lative and judicial appropriations bill for 1917 was under 
REPULSED consideration by the House Committee on Appropria- 

tions, Congressman William P. Borland of Missouri 
offered an amendment, the purpose of which was to increase the minimum 
number of hours of work of government employes in the District of Co- 
lumbia from seven to eight hours. Mr. Borland offered the amendment without 
consulting his fellow members of the committee, without corisulting the heads 
of departments in which the employes work, without consulting the clerks 
and other employes affected, and without consulting or considering the wishes 
of the citizenship of the United States. His amendment was entered as a coup 
d’etat that would secure for him fame and for the nation a parsimonious 
policy toward employes. 

Mr. Borland offered the amendment purely upon his own responsibility, 
and avowed that his purpose was in the interest of economy and efficiency. 
But the Congressman who proposes to promote either economy or efficiency 
by increasing the hours for clerical work is in complete variance with the 
results of experience in all lines of work. Concentration of thought, sustained 
effort, accuracy and all the other qualities that are necessary for clerical work 
are secured in the best degree when the hours of work are short. These 
qualities require tension of nervous and physical energy; fatigue resulting 
in decreasing efficiency invariably accompanies lengthening of hours of work. 

A greater quantity and better quality of work can be accomplished by 
brain workers in short hours that permit ample time for recuperation, rest, 
recreation, leisure and other diversions. In proposing to lengthen the hours 
of work for government employes, Mr. Borland represented a spirit of retro- 
gression—the spirit of the old task-driving employer who is willing to grind 
his employes lest any particle of energy should not be exhausted in the day’s 
work. 

Mr. Borland’s proposal runs counter to a movement whose members have 
evolved out of their own struggles and experiences the philosophy of a shorter 
workday. These workers have learned that shortening the hours of work is 
the fundamental step in protection and betterment. The labor movement 
recognized that the Borland amendment was a menace to this principle. 

If Mr. Borland really desired to further efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment work, he ought to have recommended a very different policy; he should 
have recommended ways and means for developing initiative, for bringing 
out the best ability of all employes and for enabling each to do the;work best 
adapted to his ability and training. He ought to have recommended a retire- 
ment system with pensions for those no longer able to render adequate service 
to the government. 

Because of the long delay of Congress in establishing a pension system for 
government employes, we are following the uneconomical and inefficient 
system of retaining employes no longer able to furnish their best ability, 
though receiving highest pay because of seniority. 

There ought also to be agencies for adjusting difficulties that arise in the 
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course of work between clerks and their chiefs to provide for discussion of 
conflicting claims and conflicting purposes, and to furnish a permanent 
means whereby those who] are [working can express their ideas and their 
demands in regard to things that concern themselves as well as the service. 

Efficiency and economy in government service, as in all other kinds of 
work, will result only from organization—organization of the work, organi- 
zation of employes, so as to bring out the best that is in them, and for the 
development of a spirit of humanity, cooperation and democracy. The 
tendency in all government work has been toward the establishment of a 
bureaucratic system and all of the evils and pernicious effects of a bureau- 
cratic system. Sooner or later the spirit of autocracy that is inherent in such 
a system crushes out the ambition, the individuality, the spontaneous spirit 
of work that ought to be fostered in all employes as invaluable for the attain- 
ment of highest efficiency. 

Mr. Borland, through his ill-advised amendment, has indicated the 
defects in the governmental service and has unconsciously revealed the means 
for bringing about a change. The organized labor movement has long main- 
tained that the fundamental step in human welfare is shortening the hours 
of work. When Mr. Borland made an attack upon this principle and attempted 
to secure the adoption by the United States Government of a precedent that 
would affect the welfare and best interest of all wage-earners, the American 
Federation of Labor at once took up the challenge and the defense of Labor's 
principle. The Executive Council, which was in session at the time, directed the 
President of the A. F. of L. to write an official protest to Congressman Bor- 
land and copies thereof to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the Chairman of the House Appropriations Committee. 

The attack upon their best interests and their rights aroused the govern- 
ment clerks to protest. When they manifested a desire to do something for 
their own protection, a mass meeting was called and formal protest made 
against the Borland amendment. In this meeting the way for securing per- 
manent betterment and protection of government employes was discussed. 
Government employes present manifested their desire and determination 
to organize, and to affiliate themselves to the A. F. of L. Their action was in 
recognition of their need, and in recognition of the fact that there had been 
but one agency to which they could turn in time of danger, an agency that 
proved itself an effective source of help. 

It was the power and the influence of the A. F. of L. that defeated the 
Borland amendment. To prevent recurrence of future Borland amendments 
and of similar dangers the course indicated by common sense is the promo- 
tion of such organization by government employes as to afford them protec- 
tion, and the means for constantly securing greater opportunities for better 
work and for just compensation for services rendered. 

The government, particularly a republican government, ought to estab- 
lish relations with its employes that are in accord with the best concepts of 
human welfare and that assure justice and human rights. The government 
of the United States ought to be the model employer. 
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Another Phase of Borland’s Proposition 


One phase of the Borland amendment incident is of significance—the 
sudden and ever-present dangers to standards regulated by law. Because of 
the whim or desire for notoriety of a single member of Congress, at the very 
last moment that an appropriation measure was under consideration by the 
committee, an amendment dealing with a wholly extraneous matter and 
detrimental to the best interests of all concerned was made part of the bill. 

Over night thousands of government clerks found themselves confronted 
by a serious situation. What the law gives, the law can also take away. 
These government clerks were powerless to protect themselves and to prevent 
the imposition of harsher conditions of work. Had there not been a strong, 
militant, economic organization able and ready to oppose the establishment 
of a precedent that would supply all employers with an argument for increas- 
ing hours of work, government employes in Washington would undoubtedly 
have been compelled to work an increased number of hours per day. 

In the case of government employes, regulation of hours of work must 
be secured through legislation—but economic organization is necessary to 
secure enforcement of standards fixed by legislation and to prevent other 
unjust changes in the law. 

Wherever power is lodged, it is natural for greater power to gravitate 
toward that center. If the government is given power to regulate personal 
industrial relations, it inevitably desires more scope for action in order to 
make the power it possesses more effective. A little power whets the’appetite 
for more and more—until a Frankenstein rears its head. 

Workers in private industries are well advised in refusing to surrender 
control and regulation of their industrial relations with employers. Through 
their economic organizations they secure their demands most effectively and 
can protect advantages gained. 

The economic organization is the fundamental power. It is that which 
declares demands, secures their achievement and maintains standards. Be 
not deceived into putting all trust in other agencies. The union’s the thing. 

The workers can not consent to have their economic progress determined 
by political legislation and shackled by judicial interpretations. Economic 
progress depends upon economic freedom expressed in free voluntary insti- 
tutions—the trade unions of America. 





Is there some peculiar quality inseparable from the legal mind that holds it 

in bondage to the past and makes it impervious to new 
THE LAW conditions, new thoughts and new needs? In the develop- 
NECESSARY ment of law, there is a tradition of the sanctity of pre- 


TO PROTECT 


cedent. The first commandment in the lawyer’s code 
LABOR . 


is ‘‘Do no violence to precedents but follow them always” 
even to the last absurdity. 

This peculiar quality in legal thinking makes the whole system for accord- 
ing justice mechanical and devoid of flexibility necessary for adjusting to 
human needs new conditions, forces and problems. 
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Legal thought has never been able to divest itself completely of the 
concept that those who work for wages are in some sense different from em- 
ployers; that wage-workers may be classified together with raw material 
and finished products of industry. 

Though lawyers may know as a historical fact that workers now ‘have 
political freedom, yet their legal thought is entangled in associations 
and concepts that had their origin in the time when workers were slaves 
and, therefore, property. 

Although the organized labor movement has for years been conducting 
a campaign of education to bring about an understanding of the principles 
involved in industrial freedom and to concentrate attention upon the funda- 
mental principle underlying an understanding of both economic and judicial 
freedom, yet there still are many lawyers and individuals into whose minds 
this concept has not penetrated. 

Perhaps one of the most conspicuous and appalling demonstrations of 
total misunderstanding occurred recently in the indictment returned by the 
grand jury of Mahoning County, Ohio, charging the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, the Republic Iron and Steel Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Briar Hill Steel Company, the Youngstown Iron and 
Steel Company, the Carnegie Steel Company and Elbert H. Gary with an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy for the purpose of creating and carrying 
out restrictions in fixing, establishing, raising and reducing the selling prices 
of the aforesaid iron, steel, merchandise, produce and commodities and the 
rates of wages paid to certain employes and laborers. 

The indictment makes absolutely no distinction between the sale and 
purchase of “certain merchandise, products and commodities, to-wit, iron, 
steel, and common or unskilled labor.’ 

The indictment was brought under the Antitrust Law of Ohio, known as 
the Valentine Law. That law defines a trust as a combination of capital, 
skill or acts, by two or more persons, firms, partnerships, corporations or asso- 
ciations of persons, for the purpose of manipulating the production or pur- 
chase or sale of commodities or articles of merchandise. 

The law in every case clearly specifies that it concerns only manipulation 
of the sale or production of material things, specifically enumerating mer- 
chandise, produce or a commodity. 

Lawyers have been so long in the habit of dealing with abstractions, 
abstract principles, far removed from their practical application to the world 
of life and labor that to them there is no jarring discord in glibly consigning 
“common or unskilled labor,’ human beings, to the same category with iron 


? 


and steel. 
It is true that the steel industries of Youngstown, Ohio, have gathered 


together for work in their plants hundreds of foreign workers, men and 
women, most of whom still are aliens to our country, who have different 
standards of living from Americans, who speak a different language, think in 
different terms and act according to different ideals than those that prevail 
under our Republic. These workers have not yet become assimilated and 
a part of our nation. Their outlook is less broad. Their conceptions of their 
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own rights and the freedom that ought to be theirs are far less complete than 
what they should be, but, nevertheless, these foreigners—‘‘Dagoes, Wops, 
Honkies,’’ call them what you will—are human beings with hearts and souls, and 
all of them have the natural desires of human beings and infinite possibilities 
of human development. They are infinitely more valuable than the iron 
with which they work or the steel that they create. There is a difference 
between these human workers and the products of their toil—as wide and as 
deep and as fundamental as the difference between human life and, say, a 
piece of petrified wood. 

Common or unskilled labor is not some abstract something that exists 
apart from the living bodies of the workers. It is not something that can be 
separated from the identity of the toilers; it is the creative ability that exists 
within the human body. It is nervous and muscular power coordinated and 
directed by the mind of the worker. It is something that is infinitely wonderful 
and sacred. To say that this creative ability, this labor power of the worker 
is a commodity and article of merchandise or commerce is to degrade human 
life and to return to the thoughts of older days when workers were slaves, 
were bought and sold as cattle and treated as though they were things 
without hearts or that which is ordinarily termed souls. 

The Antitrust Law of Ohio has no application to wage-earners or to that 
which is inseparable from them—their labor power—whether skilled or 
so-called unskilled or common labor. It was only by perverting the purpose, 
the meaning and the words of that law that it was made to apply to efforts 
to manipulate wages paid for labor power. 

To be sure, the workers in the steel industries of Youngstown, Ohio, 
have been exploited by employers, they have not been paid fair wages for their 
work, they have worked under wretched conditions, but the remedy for these 
evils does not lie through the perversion and application of antitrust laws to 
regulate relations between employes and employers. 

It is undoubtedly true that employers in these steel industries have 
worked together in efforts to keep wages down and to secure large numbers 
of workers who consent to work for low wages because they do not realize 
their power and do not realize their rights, but it is no remedy for this situa- 
tion to bring indictments against the steel companies under a law that would 
fasten upon the wage-earners a precedent and a principle that would deprive 
them of industrial freedom and put them in the same legal category as mer- 
chandise, articles of commerce or commodities. 

Higher wages are of immense value, they open innumerable avenues and 
doors of opportunities to wage-earners. Without adequate wages, workers 
are unable to secure the necessities of life and those things which mean a 
higher and better living. But higher wages are not of such importance that 
they can be secured by a method that would rivet upon wage-earners the 
shackles of unfreedom and deprive them of opportunities to promote as 
human beings their future welfare. 

That which the wage-earners of Ohio must do and that which will protect 
them against exploitation by steel companies or any other corporations, or 
employers, is to secure the enactment in the laws of the state of the funda- 
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mental principle of human freedom, whether economic, political or legal. That 
principle has already been made part of federal law. It is that tremendously 
significant declaratory statement that is a part of Section 6 of the Clayton 


Antitrust Act: 
“The labor power of a human being is not a commodity or article of 


commerce.” 

That declaration ought to be made a part of the law of every state in 
the nation. Federal law must be supplemented by state law declaring this 
principle, if the wage-earners are to be fully and adequately protected. 

Such a declaration removes the possibility of application of antitrust 
laws to associations of wage-earners, organized not for profit but for human 
betterment and welfare. This same principle is involved in securing necessary 
limitation and regulation of the issuance of writs of injunction so that this 
method will not be used to forbid wage-earners from engaging in legitimate 
activities of labor organizations necessary for their protection and for their 


betterment. 
Section 20 of the Clayton Act makes a part of federal law the fundamental 


demands of the workers. After the Philadelphia Convention, the Executive 
Council issued to all State Federations of Labor a circular containing a model 
injunction bill, and urging that all state organizations concentrate their 
efforts upon securing the enactment of such laws so that the provisions of 
the Clayton Act would be supplemented by necessary state legislation. The 


enactment of such laws in all states is of paramount importance. All activity 
and all forces ought to be concentrated upon the attainment of this one 
purpose. 

Wage-earners can not delegate to outside persons, forces or organiza- 
tions control over industrial relations. They must work out their own salva- 
tion if they do not wish to limit or jeopardize their freedom. In order to do 
this, they must have the right to organize. That right is in danger so long as 
antitrust laws may be directly or indirectly invoked against associations of 
workers performing the necessary duties of such organizations. The effective- 
ness of labor organizations is endangered when courts exercise the power to 
issue injunctions dealing with relations between employes and employers— 
personal relations. 

The writ of injunction is intended to apply only to property and to pro- 
tect property rights. When once it is clearly understood and injected into 
legal thought and embodied in law that labor power is not property, is not a 
commodity or article of commerce, then there can be no question but what 
writs of injunction can not deal with labor power as though employers had 
some property right therein. 

Again it is urged upon all organizations of workers that they concentrate 
political activities upon this one purpose, make it the paramount economic 
and political issue. Well directed efforts, a definite policy, a subordination of 
personal desires, of all party politics to this one fundamental problem will 
result in success and will secure the enactment of necessary protective 
legislation upon the statute books of every state of the Union. 
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Responsibility for establishing and maintaining American ideals of life, rights 
and liberty follows the American flag. America stands 
A PLEA FOR for an ideal. The world’s loss will be great if the 
JUSTICE FOR ae , 
PORTO RICO citizens of America cause men and women to lose 
faith in their ideal, and lose confidence and hope 
in the stars and stripes wherever they may be. Yet for nearly two decades 
the American flag has been raised in Porto Rico, and the people of the Island 
have only a few of the outward forms of American rights and liberty. Porto 
Ricans owe allegiance to the United States and yet have not the rights of 


citizenship. 

In Porto Rico, as everywhere, the burden of injustice, the greatest wrongs, 
the most serious denial of opportunity fall upon the working people. The cry 
of protest and the appeal for reform, for justice, have made it impossible for 
the citizens of the United States to be ignorant of conditions in Porto Rico, 
though their representatives in Congress delay even yet in effecting the 


necessary changes. 

Though American in allegiance, the spirit of organized society in the 
Island has remained Spanish Bourbon. Those in places of authority and 
influence in the social, political and economic domains are of Spanish descent, 
Spanish education, and are, consequently, Spanish in thought and in action. 
The masses of the people have practically no voice in the government; their 
needs and welfare are not considered by either employers or governors. The 
administration of justice is dominated by legal thought that regards workers as 
a lower class of humansrather than as free workers; a legal thought that doesnot 
accord the workers the same desires and ambitions that are inseparable from 
the other inhabitants of the Island, that regards them rather as ‘“‘trouble- 
some’’ persons to be suppressed, and to be permitted no rights and no activity 
outside of the manual labor necessary to further the interest of employers. 

There has been one influence operating among the workers of Porto Rico 
that has brought to them some conception of the ideals and the freedom of 
American workers. This force has taught Porto Rican workers that they have 
a right to consider their own welfare, to meet and to plan to further their best 
interests; that they have a right to protection by government in the exercise 
of necessary legitimate activities. It has sought to infuse into them the spirit 
of self-respect that is the heritage of free men and women—a spirit that makes 
them resent injustice and contend for rights and liberty. 

The American labor movement recognizes that the welfare and interest 
of American workers was inseparably bound up with that of all other workers 
under the American flag. The American Federation of Labor has done much 
to organize Porto Rican workers. It has awakened in them aspirations 
and shown them the American ideal and also the means to achieve that ideal. 
The organized labor movement of Porto Rico is affiliated’ to the American 
labor movement in the same relations that the organized labor movements of 
all states and territories bear to the international movement. 

Again and again the representatives of the Porto Rican movement have 
brought their wrongs and their desires to the attention of the citizens of the 
United States. This one thing they have especially sought—that a Con- 
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gressional Committee should go into Porto Rico and see with their own eyes 
the conditions there; see how Porto Ricans are living—huddled together in 
miserable one-room houses, under insanitary conditions; see the miserable 
food and clothing that their scanty wage provides; understand the effects of 
life-long under-nourishment—for the working people of Porto Rico are really 
starving. 

One need has been urged most persistently and most fervently; that is, 
the need for greater educational opportunities. The schools of Porto Rico are 
inadequate, and yet educational appropriations have been reduced within 
the past two years. 

Only by assuring to Porto Ricans the necessary wages for providing suffi- 
cient nourishing food, securing the necessities of life and establishing for them 
educational opportunities that will enable them to develop their natural 
powers and use them to the best advantage in the affairs of life and work, 
can progress and hope come to these people. 

Of course, there is a distinction between the agricultural workers of Porto 
Rico and the workers of the towns and cities. The better conditions that 
prevail in the latter are due to the organized labor movement, which has 
developed since the Island came under American control. But the conditions 
and the standards that prevail everywhere in Porto Rico are a disgrace to 
our free people. 

There are now before Congress for consideration and action two matters 
of vital importance to the people of Porto Rico. 

First, the request for a Congressional investigation revealing the true 
economic, social and political conditions in the Island. Since Congress is 
entrusted with the matter of determining, at least, political conditions affect- 
ing Porto Rico, it ought to be in possession of exact first hand knowledge of 
conditions prevailing there. No political question can be decided intelligently 
without knowledge of economic conditions. If Congress makes mistakes 
because it does not have correct information, upon Congress falls the respon- 
sibility for not possessing that information. 

Secondly, there is before Congress the adoption of an organic act for 
Porto Rico. 

The masses of the people of Porto Rico are intensely concerned that the 
organic act shall not be dictated by the politicians and the employers of Porto 
Rico alone. They know that their future welfare depends upon their securing 
proper protection and adequate opportunities for expressing their ideals 
and their needs and securing recognition for these through government. 

Within the last few days telegraphic and other information has come 
from Porto Rico telling how the Bourbon government is trying to defedt 
efforts of the agricultural workers to secure fairer wages and more decent 
working conditions, describing how these workers are denied the right to meet 
peaceably to discuss their wrongs and to plan for redress of grievances; how 
their leaders are denied the right to counsel with them; how they are driven 
from the highways and public roads by the brutal force of the police. The 
organized agencies of Porto Rico ought to uphold justice and peace on the 
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Island rather than use their means to defeat efforts of these people to secure 
better conditions. 

The workers of Porto Rico have appealed to the citizens of the United 
States—how long will that appeal remain unanswered? 

Labor—the workers of the United States—hopes, expects and will exert 
every effort to the purpose that the answer, the favorable and just answer, 
will be quickly given. 





Some time ago twenty-eight post-office employes of Fairmont, West Virginia, 

wrote their resignations and quit work. It is an essential 
a “UN” right of a free man that he controls his person and 
a his productive powers. It follows that a free man can 

quit work when he wills. But, ironical as it seems, the 
twenty-eight men who resigned their positions as employes of a republican 
government, were arrested for that act. Their resignations were charged as 
“conspiracy to obstruct the mails’ —a strangely familiar charge, in a strangely 
fantastical application! 

These employes of a free government were told they must either yield 
their right to quit work or serve penitentiary sentences. They were denied 
the right to enter separate pleas. Any one who refused to surrender his rights, 
incurred responsibility for the prosecution of his associates in Judge Dayton’s 
court. 

Confronted by long drawn out litigation, financial ruin, hardships, 
privations, suffering for themselves and their dear ones, these post office 
employes of Fairmont forfeited the inalienable right of free men, accepted 
the course practically forced upon them by the agents of justice, entered pleas 
of nolo contendere. 

In free America thus there was established a precedent that government 
employes can not quit employment at will! This precedent is a deadly menace 
to all free workers. Rights and liberties are not wished into existence—they 
are the result of sustained action and purpose. There is not a right or not a 
liberty but which was secured through struggle and sacrifice. Could our people 
know the full history of these struggles and sacrifices in human experiences, 
they could better realize how infinitely sacred are our rights and liberties. 
Human freedom and human progress are an exemplification of the saying 
‘‘Whoever would find life, must sacrifice himself.”’ 

These postal employes had the choice to make their fight for freedom 
and rights for themselves and all workers, or to forfeit their freedom and to 
establish a principle that imperils the rights and liberty of all free workers. 
From precedent to law is an easy transition. The warning of Junius can not 


be repeated too often: 

“One precedent creates another. They soon accumulate, and constitute law. What 
yesterday was fact, today is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most dangerous 
measures, and where they do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. Be assured 
that the laws which protect us in our civil rights grow out of our constitution, and they 
must fail or flourish with it. 


“‘We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they have delivered 
to our care—we owe it to our posterity not to suffer their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. 
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But if it were possible for us to be insensible of these sacred claims, there is yet an obliga- 
tion binding upon ourselves from which nothing can acquit us—a personal interest, which 
we can not surrender. To alienate even our own rights would be a crime as much more 
enormous than suicide as a life of civil security and freedom is superior to a bare existence; 
and, if life be the bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part of the gift if we 
consent to surrender that certain rule of living without which the condition of human 
nature is not only miserable, but contemptible. 


“In contempt or ignorance of the common law of England, you have made it your 
study to introduce into the court where you preside maxims of jurisprudence unknown to 
Englishmen. The Roman code, the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign civilians 
are your perpetual theme; but who ever heard you mention Magna Charta or the Bill of 
Rights with approbation or respect? By such treacherous arts the noble simplicity and free 
spirit of our Saxon laws were first corrupted. The Norman conquest was not complete 
until Norman lawyers had introduced their laws, and reduced slavery to a system. This 
one leading principle directs your interpretation of the laws, and accounts for your treat- 


ment of juries. 


“The injustice done to an individual is sometimes of service to the public. Facts 
are apt to alarm us more than the most dangerous principles.” 


The struggle for freedom is a glorious one, but it is one that tries the souls 
and bodies of men. It brings great joy and beauty and inspiration into life 
and it brings great bitterness, suffering that scars hearts and minds. Whoever 
enters the struggle must accept its hazards, its anxiety, must learn to bear 
disappointment, disillusionment, rebuffs, without losing courage, without 
faltering in vigilance or attack, but with spirit girded with irresistible yearn- 
ing for humanity and human freedom. It is a struggle that the men and women 
of labor have waged for countless ages—it is as old as their yearnings for the 
rights of free men and for the opportunity to satisfy natural human wants. 

But the meaning of the struggle that has secured rights and opportunities 
for the wage-earners of America only those know who have lived through it. 
It meant empty stomachs, the pangs of hunger, cold, ragged clothing and 
shoes. It meant poverty of home and bareness of life. Those engaged in the 
struggle were marked men and women—denied opportunity to work, hunted 
and hounded from place to place. But there were those willing to pay the 
price—those who organized and fought for rights and liberty. Many whose 
names are unknown today contributed their lives to the cause of freedom and 
thus live on in our free institutions. 

Human liberty is our most precious heritage—more precious than life 
or all else. It is a most serious thing to barter away this liberty purchased 
by human suffering and life. The precedent that has been established in the 
Fairmont case must be removed. To allow it to remain unchallenged, will 
menace the freedom of all. 

The Parkersburg, West Virginia, State Journal presents the situation 
thus: 

“The State Journal submits to the laboring men and appeals to the people that from 
this case involving this boasted precedent the whole country may take warning. There 
has already been driven the entering wedge to destroy all rights of labor. The significance 
of the step already taken should be lost to the sight of no one. It is well to bear in mind 
that the Fairmont post-office employes were indicted and prosecuted for a_ con- 
spiracy to obstruct and retard the passage of the mails by peaceably quitting their employ- 
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ment. It was admitted by the government that they used neither physical force, threats, 
intimidation or moral suasion to prevent others from taking their places. They undertook 
to exercise no control save that guaranteed them—control of themselves and their own 
services. 

“If the government of the United States in the civil service has the right and the 
power to compel its employes to continue their services under these circumstances and 
upon the contention set up in this case, whether the employes will or no, then private 
interests and private employers have the same right and the same power.” 

The Fairmont case is urged for the serious consideration of those who 
would have the workers delegate to governmental agencies control over 
industrial relations. It is of the nature of government to usurp more and 
more power, and unchecked, to establish tyranny. 

Workers, whether in public or private employment, must be prepared 
to guard their rights and freedom and to protect their own interests and 
welfare. Nobody will do that for them, for society is so organized that every 
interest must take care of itself. Workers in all kinds of work must use their 
best judgment, best ability and resources for their own protection and better- 
ment. 

There is no easy way. Freedom and rights come as a result of organiza- 
tion and struggle. They can be maintained only through organization, 
eternal vigilance, and, above all else, preparedness for defense. 





Let the workers keep in their own hands and under their immediate 
control regulation of matters that vitally affect industrial welfare. Organiza- 
tions of workers aware of their own interests and alert to further that which 
promotes their own welfare are more capable of steadily securing wider 
opportunities and better things than any outside agents to whom this respon- 
sibility can be delegated. The way to industrial betterment and progress 
and freedom lies in our well-tried policy—Educate! Agitate! Organize! 





The trade union movement, true to its history, its traditions, and aspira- 
tions, has done, is doing, and will undoubtedly do more for the welfare of 
mankind than all other agencies combined. 





In this labor movement we gather as the representatives and by direction 
of our organized fellow-workers, and it is upon the labor movement that the 
toilers and the lovers of human freedom have set their hearts and hopes. 
They realize that the trade union movement of America is the historically 
developed potential force which bears the brunt and scars of battle and which 
makes sacrifices for right and justice for all, for all time. There is not a 
wrong against which we fail to protest or seek to remedy; there is not a right 
to which any of our fellows are entitled which it is not our duty, mission, 
and work and struggle to attain. So long as there shall remain a wrong 
unrighted or a right denied, there will be ample work for the labor movement 


to do. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions through: 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditio: 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is fini 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the indust: 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from t 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the peopl 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the cou 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throvighout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bookbinders 


Walter N. Reddick.—We have now 134 locals in 
our international. Our total membership is 9,432. 
Death benefits have been paid the past month 
amounting to $675. Conditions of employment are 
improving. A new scale of wages, giving increases 
to members in several localities, has gone into force. 


Carpenters 


Frank Duffy.— We have1,850 local unions affiliated 
with our international. Total membership is 192,000. 
Death benefits amounting to $35,099.22 have been 
recently paid; sick and disabled benefits to the 
amount of $3,100. Over 100 trade movements in 
contemplation for the spring and summer months. 
New unions have been organized at Richwood, 
W. Va.; Akron, Ohio; Brooklyn, N. Y. (ship car- 
penters); Warrensburg, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Rock- 
land, Me.; Webb City, Mo.; Alexandria, La. 
(colored); Shinglehouse, Pa.; Demopolis, Ala.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Fort Pierce, Fla.; Calexico, Cal.; 
Henderson, Ky. Employment conditions improving. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider.—There are 35 local unions 
affiliated with us. Our total membership is }2,718. 
State of employment fair. 


Journeymen Stonecutters 


Walter W. Drayer—Amount in death benetits 
expended since last report, $3,250. A strike was 
called January 22d in “Indiana Stone Belt’’ for 
recognition of the union and better working condi- 
tions for machine men’s locals. The strike lasted 
two weeks. The men returned to work when an 
agreement was secured providing for recognition of 
the locals and an adjustment of working conditions 
by representatives of the unions and of employers. 
Indications point to improved conditions for the 
workers of this trade when weather permits resump- 
tion of building operations. Several locals are de- 
manding increase of 50 cents per day, to go into 
effect May 1, 1916. Saturday half day, or 44 
hours per week, becomes international law May 
1, 1916. Saturday half day and the eight-hour 
day has been universal in this organization for six 
years. As to trade movements contemplated, may 
say that two important subjects are before this 
organization at the present time—the organization 
of the marble fields and the curtailment of the use 
of the pneumatic hammer or air tool. As to the 
organization of the marble fields may say that after 
obtaining a favorable interpretation of the federal 
eight-hour law, making it applicable to marble cut 
by sub-contractors when used in the construction oi 
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government buildings, we anticipated making some 
I prageess in the organization of the cutters engaged 

n this particular branch of the stone trade. How- 
ever, as to the jobs we have reported as being erected 
in violation of this law, the government insists that 
we assume the role of prosecutor, and while it is a 
difficult matter for our representatives to get into 
these non-union shops and obtain affidavits of the 
men who are working ten, twelve and fifteen hours 
per day on government contracts, still if we are 
forced to submit this kind of evidence we will make 
every effort to obtain it. It does seem strange, how- 
ever, with this law upon the statutes of the govern- 
ment, that they must be driven to prosecute the 
offenders, when substantial evidence is submitted 
that the provisions of the law are being deliberately 
violated. 

As to the air hammer, this tool in our trade has 
become one of the most inhuman devices placed in 
the hands of workingmen, and there is a fast growing 
sentiment among our locals-and members ‘that its 
use should be abolished entirely by our association 
From our experience with this tool we find that 
after using it for a period of six months or more, the 
hand and fingers of the men become paralyzed, and 
their nervous systems become complete wrecks. In 
late years it has come into almost universal use in 
the stone plants throughout the country, and while 
we at one time had hopes of securing legisla- 
tion which would curtail its use, we have come to the 
conclusion that our members can be protected only 
through a regulation of the organization abolishing 
the tool entirely upon our work. This air hammer is 
used by several other trades and we should like to 
have a statement from them as to whether its use is 
having a detrimental effect upon the health of their 
members. 

Journeymen Tailors 


Thomas Sweeney.—There are 306 local unions be- 
longing to our international, an increase of two over 
last report. Total membership is 12,000. Newunions 
have been formed in W ashington, D. C., and Day- 
ton, Ohio. Amount expended in death benefits 
$1,319.80; sick and disabled benefits $2,084. 
Amount expended for unemployment $250. Strikes 
are on at Portland, Vancouver, San Francisco, 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


CALIFORNIA 

Merced.—H. J. Snell: 

We are trying to organize the plumbers and barb- 
ers. Town is small and it is hard to get enough of 
either craft. Employment is slow. Carpenters, 
painters and musicians are organized here. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Times are very slow in Richmond. As a result of 
the efforts of the labor movement the telephone com- 
pany ispaying $2.50per day of eight hours for work on 
new underground system. As compared with the un- 
organized, the condition of organized labor is very 
good. The Ladies’ Label League is working for the 


union label. 
COLORADO 


Denver.—Ed. Anderson: 
From reports throughout the state organized labor 
is in fairly good shape, with the exception of the 
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and Wilmington for better working conditions and 
wages. State of employment fair. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our international consists 
of 73 local unions with a membership of 4,300. This 
is an increase of 14 members since last report. A 
new union was formed during the past month at 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma. The strike at Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, for renewal of agreement and recognition of 
union is still on, and all our efforts are directed 
towards winning this strike and weare confident we 
will do so. Strike benefits have been paid each week 
and as our local union is receiving assistance from 
the other local unionsin California, we shall be able 
to continue the strike until successful. Conditions 
of employment improving. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’Connor.—We have 34 local unions 
affiliated with our international. Our total member- 
ship is 4,103. Employment is good and improving. 


Railroad Signalmen. 
D. R. Daniels.—’ 


Twenty-three local unions are 
affiliated with our international, giving us a total 
membership of 900. We are working continually 
for improvements, and it is our aim to so improve 
conditions that we will work only eight hours each 


day and only six days a week. 


Stee} Plate Transferrers 


_ H.W. Hoagland.—This organization reports that 
it still maintains its high degree of organization, with 
a total membership of 71. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge-—We have 22 local unions con- 
nectedwith our international. Our total membership 
is 1,039. Expenditures for death benefits amounted 
to $150. A strike in New York City for an increase 
in wages lasted ten days and resulted in an increase 
in wages of $1 per week. Employment conditions 
are fair. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


allied trades, who were put out of business by the 
prohibition amendment, which went into effect on 
January 1, and threw several thousand mem- 
bers of organized labor out of employment. Unor- 
ganized labor is not in good shape. The employes 
in the steel mills at Pueblo are reported to have had 
their wages increased a small per cent. This is 
in line with the policy of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. Employment is fairly steady for this 
time of year. Several crafts, including the machin- 
ists in Denver, and allied shop organizations of the 
railroads, bricklayers throughout the state, painters 
in Denver, bill posters and tailors, have notified 
the State Industrial Commission that they will 
demand an increase in wages and improved working 
conditions. The condition of unorganized labor is 
not to be compared with that of the organized, in 

wages received, hours of labor or working conditions. 
Constant agitation is being made by the various 
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label leagues throughout the state for the purchase 
of articles bearing the label. The Woman's Union 
Label League at Walsenburg has been organized. 
Several unions in various cities of the state are under 
way, and a general movement for organization has 
been inaugurated in Colorado. 

Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Union labor is in much better shape than non- 
union labor, and the union people of Denver are 
responsible for the good conditions the non-union 
workers enjoy in a great many instances. Employ- 
ment in some trades is brisk but is dull among the 
building and printing trades. As a result of strike, 
conditions for the leather workers on horse goods 
are improving. The moving picture operators 
have unionized every picture house in Denver 
except one or two of the smaller houses. Hatters’ 
Day was well observed. The Label League is 
maintaining a constant agitation in the interest of all 
labels. The shop men of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad, Colorado & Southern Railroad and the 
Midland Railroad have increased wages. The Stenog- 
raphers and Bookkeepers’ Union No. 14491 has 
launched an active membership campaign among the 
office workers of Denver. We expect to report that 
unions of boot and shoe repairers and butcher 
workmen have been organized by next report. 

Denver—S. P. Oplinger: 

Organized labor is in fine condition. Unor- 
ganized is working for whatever they can get. 
Employment unsteady; a great many out of work 
on account of state going dry. Several organiza- 
tions have notified the industrial commission that 
they will ask for an advance in wages. A consistent 
agitation is being given the union label. A shoe 
repairers’ union is under way. 

Lafayette—Lewis Webb: 

Condition of organized labor is somewhat better 
than it was at the time of the last report, as we have 
a check-off system at one mine at Louisville and 
also at one mine at Marshall which is a great help 
to those two locals. Employment is steadier the 
last three or four months on account of the extreme 
cold weather. Better conditions, shorter workday 
and better wages have been brought about here. 
The compensation act is a benefit to the workers of 
this country but it still has some bad features. 

Leadville—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Organized labor is in better condition than unor- 
ganized. Wages for the unorganized are too low. 
Employment is unstable. Silver prices being low, 
miners have not the opportunity they have in 
copper camps. Agitation for union labels is being 
carried on. 

Pueblo—wW. H. Young: 

We have organized two new locals—the boot and 
shoe workers and the hodcarriers and building 
laborers. We will have a meat cutters and butchers’ 
local organized in the near future. Will have the 
newsboys reinstated soon. The Pueblo Trades and 
Labor Assembly is in a more flourishing condition 
today than it has been for years. Five locals have 
reaffiliated since January 1. The Assembly is 
out of debt for the first time in several years. The 
future looks bright for organized labor here. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwalk.—Fred W. F. Andrews: 


Condition of organized labor is very good. 


FEDERATIONIST 


Employment is steady. A large manufacturing 
concern here has granted their employes a 10 per 
cent raise to take effect February 1. Most all 
crafts are organized. A jitney bus drivers’ union 
was organized during the past month. 

Thom psonville —L. H. Creelman: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition 
Employment is a little slack but will open up brisk 
in the spring. Carpenters will ask $20 per week 
after April 1. Organized labor is gaining over 
the unorganized. We are trying to form a building 
alliance with the different crafts. 


GEORGIA 


Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 

Organized labor is enjoying very good conditions 
while the unorganized are working long hours with 
small pay. Employment is good. One of the 
moving picture houses is again employing union 
operators and musicians. A movement is well 
under way by the Trades and Labor Assembly 
to reduce the hours of work of policemen from 
twelve to eight. 


ILLINOIS 


Benld.—Oscar Carpenter: 

There is very little unorganized labor here. 
Organized labor is trying for better conditions. The 
clerks are trying to get contract with their employers. 
Federal Labor Union made out contract and is 
waiting for the approval of A. F. of L. headquarters. 
Employment is steady for this time of year. Most 
union men getting from four to six days work a 
week. Union men are generally given preference 
over non-union men. Unions passing resolution 
to use only goods bearing union labels. 

Carlinville—Rudolph Bohrman: 

Organized labor is preferred to unorganized. 
Employment is steady in coal mines but other work 
is very dull. The outlook is brighter. The label 
is being used in most places. 

LaSalle—James P. Trench: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
poor. Employment is very slow. 

Marseilles —O. E. Covell: 

Condition of organized labor among the miners, 
carpenters and painters is fair. There is not much 
outside work now, but shop work is steady. Inside 
work pays $1. 75 to $4 per day. An increase 
for carpenters is proposed. Employment i is steady 
during building season. As this is a little town 
there is not much work in winter. We are trying 
to organize barbers and musicians. Everybody, 
both union and non-union, looks for hat and cap 
label. We are educating the people to know that 
union goods are better made than non-union. 

Peoria.—Willis K. Brown: 

Where factory workers in this city are organized, 
they have fair conditions. Work is steady in the 
factories although all of them are not running full 
capacity. Among the coopers, work is unusually 
brisk. The bartenders voted unanimously to 
reaffiliate with the Peoria Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly. An effort is being made to organize a federal 
labor union. 

Peoria.—J. M. Irish and J. W. Gentry: 

Organized labor conditions are much better than 
unorganized. Employment is steady except in the 
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building trades and this is on account of the cold 
weather. There have been no changes in wages and 
hours of work. Efforts to promote the use of the 
label are general. 

Streator.—Thomas Kelly: 

Condition of the organized workers is good; that 
of the unorganized poor. Employment is fair. Through 
the efforts of the organized workers, the city has 
purchased a union-made fire truck. Good work is 
being done for the label. An electrical workers’ 
union was organized during the past month. 

Toluca.—D. J. Farley: 

A central labor union has been organized here 
during the past month. 

West Frankfort—J. C. Murphy: 

Organized labor is improving nicely. Unor- 
ganized is decreasing in numbers all the time. I do 
not think it will be long until unorganized labor will 
be a thing of the past. Employment is very good. 
The clerks’ union at Orient, Illinois, was organized 
during the past month. A cooks and waiters’ union 
here is under way. 


INDIANA 


Crawfordsville——Charles A. Wray: 

Organized labor in this section has fair conditions. 
Union labor holds up prices for non-union laborers. 
Work has not been very steady for the last eighteen 
months. There have been no strikes for four years. 
Theatrical stage employes are still locked out. 
Moving picture machine operators have secured in- 
creases from $9 to $12 per week with helper and 
extra pay for overtime at 35 cents per hour. Agree- 
ments with all moving picture houses here except 
one. Electrical workers’ local held their first meet- 
ing February 11th under their charter. We are 
trying to organize the retail clerks, barbers and 
plasterers. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Organized labor fares better than the unorganized. 
Employment is steady. A strike is on among the 
band instruments companies. One of the firms has 
signed an agreement granting the eight-hour day. 
All locals boost the label. 

Fort Wayne.—Clayton H. Johnson: 

All organizations are active and gaining members. 
The demand for labor in some lines exceeds the 
supply and wages are on the up grade. This is 
especially true with the most skilled and better 
organized metal workers. Street car strike is still 
on. The men are getting loyal support, both morally 
and financially. This strike has lasted twenty weeks 
so far and the men are confident of victory. 


Linton.—John McCallum: 

Organized labor conditions in this city are good. 
Every craft is 100 per cent membership with the 
exception of the teamsters. They cut prices on each 
other and their union went under. Members of the 
union have started a cooperative store here and are 
doing good. They paid a 10 per cent dividend on 
every dollar of their purchase the first six months. 
Only union clerks work in store and they push the 
union label. We have a central body under way in 
Bicknell. 

South Bend.—Edw. Gardner: 

Metal polishers, buffers and platers have a strict 
union shop agreement with a bicycle manufacturing 


firm with an increase of 40 per centin pay. They or- 
ganized a local union in La Porte, with 38 members. 
Machinists and patternmakers are organizing. In 
South Bend a strong local of bakers is organized. A 
strike of thirteen weeks by the machinists of a large 
corporation was settled by federal mediators. It re- 
sulted in a reduction of from sixty hours to fifty 
hours’ work per week, with a 10 per cent increase on 
all piece and day work rates. Pressmen received a 
substantial increase for themselves and feeders by 
arbitration. Iron molders are organizing. Condi- 
tions of employment are good. 


IOWA 


Fort Dodge.—T. J. Callahan: 

Conditions of organized labor are good; unor- 
ganized poor. Employment is good in nearly all 
organized trades. Labor is getting fair wages. There 
is great need of a team owners and teamsters’ union 
No state laws or city ordinances have been passed 
favorable to Labor since last report, but our city 
commissioners are very favorable to union labor. Our 
city has a $100,000.city hall built by union labor. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Miners are 
working full time. Trades are off at this season of 
the year. Outlook is good for the coming season. We 
are trying to get the day laborers organized. Wages, 
hours and working conditions are good. It is under- 
stood that the miners will continue work pending 
a settlement. There is a movement among the 
farmers to organize. 

Stoux City.—Earl C. Willey: 

Organized labor is continually bettering its con- 
dition in this locality both as regards increase of 
wages and the organization of new crafts, as the 
addition of each new union adds to the strength of 
those already in existence. The carpenters are put- 
ting a new scale into effect, which calls for a sub- 
stantial increase in wages, and anticipate very little 
opposition from employers. The building of a new 
half million dollar courthouse in the near future with 
organized labor will be a material aid to the workers 
in the building trades. The retail meatcutters, a 
recently organized union, now have their shop card 
placed in nine markets, and have shown their 
activity by having the proprietor of an insanitary 
shop appear before the police judge and a fine im- 
posed upon‘him for his evasion of the laws of sanita- 
tion. Some of the best meat markets in this city 
display the meatcutters’ shop card. The moving 
picture operators have succeeded in securing con- 
tracts with every theater in the city, excepting one, 
and a committee has been appointed from the central 
body to show the proprietor of this theater the error 
of his ways. The theater which refused to employ 
union men is a small one in the suburb of Morning- 
side. The free text-book ordinance, which was 
secured through the efforts of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly, has effected a considerable saving to the 
workers who have large families. This ordinance is 
the culmination of eight years hard labor by organ- 
ized workers. The city firemen were organized last 
month with nearly 100 per cent of the fire fighters in 
the union. They have secured their charter, elected 
officers and delegates to the central body, and bid 
fair to become one of the aggressive organizations 
of the city. An effort will be made to organize the 
teamsters in the near future. 
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KANSAS 
Blue Rapids.—C. O. Norris: 


Organized labor is in fair condition. There is very 
little work at present. Good work is being done for 
the label. 


Coffeyville —A. B. Paul: 

Organized labor is in good condition, while un- 
organized labor is working for whatever the em- 
ployer sees fit to pay the men. They work from ten 
to fourteen hours per day for $1.60 to $2. Em- 
ployment is not steady at present. The employes 
of a smelting and mining company went out on 
strike recently. All organized labor has the eight- 
hour workday. There is more union labeled goods 
handled here now than ever before. A _ union 
affiliated toWestern Federation of Miners was organ- 
ized during the past month. 


Lawrence.—Benjamin M. Schooley: 

Have canvassed the merchants here as to labelled 
goods and found that nearly three-fourths of the 
stores handling men’s clothing use the label. A 
large gain has been noted for the hat and cap label. 
This we were glad to find, as it speaks well for the 
Hatters’ Union, which has put up a grand fight for 
justice. Though the courts were against them, it 
does not signify that they have no right to organize. 
There has been an increase in the sale of labeled 
boots and shoes. Manufacturers who are using the 
label are not forgetting to notify the workmen of 
their duty to the cause. 


Leavenworth.—Charles Hamlin: 

The condition of organized labor is very good con- 
sidering the weather. The unorganized crafts are 
doing nothing. Employment is unsteady. Organ- 
ized labor is far in advance of unorganized. A union 
of bakery and confectionery workers is under way. 


Pittsburg.—James E. Winsby: 

Organized labor is settled again and no turmoil 
exists, while the unorganized are beginning to boil in 
a measure because of the gains recently made by labor. 
Building crafts are practically all idle on account 
of the severe winter weather the last two months. 
Other crafts are steadily employed. Smeltermen who 
are out on strike are expecting company to sign any 
day to grant increase of 20 cents per day anda reduc- 
tion of two hours on a day’s work. Organized labor is 
rapidly advancing towards a shorter workday and 
higher wages while unorganized are retrogressing 
on account of lack of unity and system. Three 
smelters in this city have signed contract for two 
years, recognizing the union, and granting 20 cents 
per day increase and two hours per day reduction 
in work. The agreement provides that wherever 
practical a strict seniority rule for promotion shall 
prevail, there shall be arbitration of all grievances, 
a check off at the company’s office, union workers 
employed and no discount shall be deducted from 
wages because of cash drawn between pay-days. A 
committee is visiting the women of the city in an 
effort to get their cooperation for the label. Three 
local unions were organized during the past month, 
smeltermen of the Western Federation of Miners, 
with a membership combined of about 350 men. 
There are under way unions of foundrymen, team- 
sters, chauffeurs, barbers, retail clerks, laundry 
workers and a building trades assembly. 


KENTUCKY 


Hillside —Miss Etel Sorrell: 

Labor has been organized by the United Mine 
Workers of America. Employment is not steady, 
only about half time. There is no unorganized la}or 


in this town. 
LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Condition of unorganized labor is very poor, with 
long hours and no chance of increase in wages and 
shortening the workday. Employment is steady, 
especially at the sawmills. Organized labor is not 
working steady in the building trades. Strong 


agitation is being given the union label. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good; unor- 
ganized not so good. Employment is very good at 
present. Organized labor is far better as compared 
with unorganized. Good work is being done for the 
label. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
poor. Employment in building trades is slack while 
in other trades it is fair. Good work is being done 
for the label. 

Lisbon Falls.—Samuel Dickinson: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Textile workers are on a strike. 
They are unorganized and wages poor. 

Orono.—G. C. Russell: 

There is but one paper mill here that employs only 
union men. Employment is good. Wages, hours and 
working conditions are very good. Condition of or- 
ganized labor as compared with unorganized is about 
one-half. Good work is being done for the label 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Have been engaged in label work in North Dakota 
and Montana. On account of cold weather there is 
not much work going on in the building trades except 
plumbers. Many trades are talking new scale for 
spring. Farmers are friendly. Labor is fairly well or- 
ganized. Good work is being done for the label. 

Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

Condition of organized labor good; unorganized 
fair. All crafts are employed pretty steady now. 
The building trades are a little quiet. Wages, hours 
and all conditions of organized labor are far better 
than unorganized. Executive Board of Central 
Labor Union are starting a new movement to push 
the label. A gas workers’ union was organized 
during the past month. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Shoe workers are very busy 
and some of the shops are working nights. Car- 
penters after May 1 will get a raise of 5 cents per 
hour—from 45 to 50 cents. The Central Labor 
Union is still active for the label. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Conditions of organized labor are fairly good; un- 
organized not so good. Employment is steady. 
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There has been an improvement in wages and work- 
ing conditions. Agitation for the label is general. A 
union of machine adjusters was organized during the 
past month. 

Randolph.—Minot A. Burrell: 

This district is mostly organized and conditions 
good. The store clerks have no union but we are in 
hopes of starting something in that line soon. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

Condition of organized labor is so much better 
than unorganized that the people in general are 
taking advantage of the good times and joining 
the union. The result is a large increase in member- 
ship in several locals. Employment in general is 
good and there is no reason for any mechanic to be 
out of work. As to improvements in wages, hours 
or working conditions, the silversmiths, who or- 
ganized last October, have never asked for anything 
but have been given satisfactory conditions gratis. 
Thirty-five molders are on a strike for a minimum 
wage of $3.50, recognition and a nine-hour day. Fifty 
laborers working for a copper company are also on 
strike, causing the mill to close down. The Central 
Labor Union is very active for the label. A union of re- 
tail clerks, teamsters and chauffeurs was organized 
last month. A union of clay workers and laborers is 
under way. 

MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Charles W. Wagner: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. Unorganized labor is not so good 
but benefiting by the condition of organized. The 
brass workers are out on strike in two band instru- 
ment factories and have been out since February 
14. Boosting all along the line for the label. 


Jackson.—James G. Henley: 

The condition of organized labor was never better 
andemploymentissteady. The Ladies’ Label League 
is active. This year the Labor Temple Association 
will pay in full for a lot in the heart of the city on 
which is to be erected a building to cost $38,000. 
The plans are now perfected for this building. We 
are working on a clerks and teamsters’ union. 

Kalamazoo.—George E. Bouck: 

The condition of organized labor is good; unor- 
ganized is in the same old rut. Employment is 
steady, and times are getting better. Organized 
labor is 30 per cent better than unorganized. A 
bakery union is under way. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—E. P. Spink: 

Condition of labor as a whole not very good, but 
that of organized labor is far better than unor- 
ganized. Employment is steady. The Typo- 
graphical Union has a scale pending with a raise 
of $1.50 per week with favorable indications that 
it will be granted. A Trades and Labor Assembly 
was organized during the past month, and car- 
penters, musicians and barbers’ unions are under way. 

International Falls ——Henry Tohms: 

Conditions of organized labor are good but the 
wages of the unorganized are very low. ‘“‘Labor 
Forward” has been taken up by the Minnesota 
State Federation in earnest and by 1917 the union 
membership should be doubled. Employment is 


quite steady. Papermakers had a conference in 
Montreal to draft a new wage-scale and working 
gree ment. 


MISSOURI 


Chillicothe —A. W. Hood: 

Conditions of both organized and unorganized 
are not good at present, but will improve as the 
weather gets warmer. Work is not steady. 

Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

We will perhaps put on a carnival in April. 
Everything is going on in fine shape and organiza- 
tion is building up in all crafts. The bakers have ten 
or twelve new members since organization, and 
the carpenters, molders and others are making sub- 
stantial gains. 

Lexington.—Louis Minor, Jr.: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
is favorable for organizing. Employment is steady. 
Have had no strike in any trade lately. Our local 
is taking an interest in the label. We have passed 
a resolution in regard to Louis Brandeis. One local 
of carpenters and joiners was organized during the 
past month. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

Unorganized labor conditions are improving 
owing to the fact that a large number of foreign 
laborers have gone back to Europe and none are 
coming over. Work in all crafts is fairly good. 
The South Omaha Central Labor Union is in better 
condition than it has been in for years, both as to 
finances and membership. It is going to get out 
a label directory. A barbers’ union is being organ- 
ized here. An injunction was issued against the 
moving picture operators but was modified at first 
hearing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth.—Robert V. Noble: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition; 
unorganized in very poor shape. Employment is 
fairly steady. The Central Labor Union has 
introduced an ordinance on the City Council calling 
for an eight-hour day and the prevailing wage for 
all city contracts. We are working for the label. 
A union of plumbers is under way. 


NEW JERSEY 


Carlstadt.—William J. Reinhardt: 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape although 
the building trades have slackened somewhat. The 
outlook for the building line is unusually good for 
this coming spring. Unorganized labor is all to 
the bad. Employment is somewhat above the 
average for this time of year. The different trade 
unions are drawing closer together in sentiment 
and in fact. There is a healthy agitation for the 
label. 

Elizabeth—John Keyes: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than unorganized. Work is pretty steady for this 
time of the year but it could be better. There 
is a strike among the railroad laborers which has 
not as yet been settled. We are doing good work 
for the label. 
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Newark.—J. P. Graham: 

Organizing movement of cigarmakers (girls) in 
different factories. Electricians are increasing their 
membership. Cooks, waiters and bartenders greatly 
improving. White goods workers, with a large field 
before them, are making great gains and winning 
their rights. The prospect is good for the street car- 
men. Athletic trainers are organizing. Delegates 
to Essex Trades Council have to check off, on a card 
provided for that purpose, all union-made articles 
they wear. Organized labor in all crafts demanding its 
rights in 250-year-old Newark celebration from 
May to October, 1916. 


Perth Amboy.—Arthur Reichmann: 

Organized labor conditions are good. The terra 
cotta workers will put their organization in good 
shape. Employment is steady. Electrical workers 
received increase of 50 cents per day; helpers 5 
cents per day. Some plants gave voluntary increase 
to laborers. It seems to us that the voluntary in- 
crease in some plants is to prevent men organizing 
Will try to have “boosting’’ committee for the label. 
Boot and shoe workers have made application for 
charter. 

Trenton.—Anthony Spair: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. There 
is more strife and dissatisfaction among the un- 
organized than there ever has been. The Central 
Labor Union is doing all in its power to cope with 
the situation. Employment is good. Machinists 
gained concessions from strike. Central Labor 
Union held a big carnival. All organizers active and 
general interest in labor is good. A $15,000 company 
will open up March 15th and will handle nothing 
but label goods. Unionists glad and will support 
same. We have been successful in fighting laws 
against labor. One packing box and crate builders’ 
union was organized during the past month. 


Weehawken.—Frank E. Tucker: 

The union labor conditions of Union Hill and 
west New York are in a flourishing state. All trades 
seemingly are busy. Printers receive $2 per week 
advance, the largest scale in state of New Jersey. 
They are well organized; $32 per week, night work. 
Employment is steady. Lace workers are on strike 
for shorter hours and more money. Appearances 
look favorable for settlement with victory for 
workers. Weare trying to get the label on moving 
picture films. Quite a few labor bills have been 
passed since last report. A union of newspaper 
writers is under way, and we are also looking 
after the barbers. 


NEW YORK 


New York City.—W. F. Cattell: 

Had conference of Laundry Workers’ Local No. 
93 of A. F. of L., one local of wet wash, not affiliated, 
and two locals of drivers not affiliated. Formed 
organizing committee which will organize all the 
laundry workers in this city (50,000), and affiliate 
with international of teamsters and laundry workers. 
Thousands of workers in the past month have im- 
proved their condition on account of strike. Thirty 
thousand shirtmakers are on strike. ll are being 
organized as rapidly as possible. Three new councils 
have been formed to boost union label. Thousands 
have been added to existing unions. 
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Poughkeepsie.—Charles J. Zeil: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Have orga 
ized Lathers’ Union No. 386, and at their last meeti: 
presented them with their charter. They start 
off with twelve charter members. The lathers a 
preparing to demand an increase in pay. They ar 
receiving $2.50 per thousand for putting up wooden 
laths and will demand $3. One union was organiz 
during the past month and another is under way 

Rochester.—Wallace Bradley: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is steady. A number of agreements will expire 
April 1. We are as a body about 80 per cent or 
ganized. Our body has started a “labor forward’ 
movement and most every local has taken it up 
Agitation is going on, with good results, for the 


the past month. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville—J. P. Graham: 

Organized labor is on a steady increase. Local 
of cooks and waiters installed recently. Label 
goods scarce but demand beginning to show results 
Carpenters, painters, clerks and street carmen 
organizations doing good work in all lines. 

Asheville-—O. R. Jarrett: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unor- 
ganized. Their wages are better and their hours 
of labor are shorter. All union men in our city 
work only eight hours per day. Urge our senators 
to vote for the Immigration Bill, also Keating- 
Owen Child Labor Bill. A union of hotel and 
restaurant employes was organized during the past 
month, and a union of amalgamated leather workers 
is under way. 

Raleigh.—G. T. Norwood: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, and 
improving; unorganized not very good. Consider- 
able work is now being done for the label. One 
union of painters and decorators was organized 
last month. A union of sheet metal workers is 
under way. 


OHIO 


Byersville—C. H. Grabham: 

All mines organized here with the exception of 
one small mine, and its employes very dissatisfied 
on account of bad conditions, long hours, et 
Organized mines all working under contract with 
operators. Employment is steady at present o1 
account of demand for coal. Have had grievances, 
but these have been settled without strike. We 
have had the street car company furnish better 
cars for miners. 

Cincinnatt.—P. J. Conlon: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Bakers aré 
organized strong. Painters’ strike settled satisfac- 
torily. Machinists’ strike still pending in 31 shops 
Work is steady. Machinists’ strike in Hamilton, 
Ohio, settled and hours of work reduced. A 10 per 
cent increase in pay was secured. Unorganized men 
working all kinds of hours and for all kinds of wages 
Big Four machinists received 14% cents increase per 
hour. Central Council insists on delegate showing 
five labels. Injunction has been dissolved at Hamil- 
ton. 
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Cincinnati.—J. P. Graham: 

Label goods sales increasing, organizations being 
built up and movement improving in all lines. 
Machinists are making great gains. 

‘incinnati.—Frank L,. Rist: 

Trade conditions here are fair. Organized condi- 
tions are far in advance of the unorganized. The 
machinists here are still on strike. According to the 
officials of the union a general strike of all machinists, 
involving some 4,000 men, will be called if matters 
are not settled soon. The painters of our city won 
1 great victory. After a lockout by the master 
painters for fourteen weeks, a most satisfactory 
settlement of all questions was made. During these 
many weeks not one man of the 200 locked out left 
the ranks. It was this solid front and determination 
on their part that brought about the settlement. 
The bakers here are making big strides. Within 
the last two weeks two of our largest bakeries have 
been unionized, and there are prospects of signing 
up others. The teamsters also are increasing in mem- 
bership, signing up coal, laundry and bakery drivers. 
They have won several strikes of short duration 
during the past month. The brewers have signed 
up an agreement for three years calling for an in 
crease. in wages as follows: Brewers, beer drivers 
und bottled beer drivers, $1 per week; brewery 
laborers and icehouse employes, $1.25 per week; 
bottlers, $1.50 per week. The city laborers were 
granted an increase of from 25 cents to 50 cents per 
day by the City Council. The Carriage and Wagon 
Workers’ Union No. 154, are taking on a new lease 
of life and signed up several new shops. The iron 


molders have entered into a two-year agreement 


calling for the nine-hour day and a minimum wage 
of $4perday. The waiters have increased their mem- 
bership, many prominent cafes and restaurants em- 
ploying members of the union. 

Judge Nippert, of the Common Pleas Court, up- 
held the injunction proceedings applied for by the 
H. H. Meyer Packing Company against Butcher 
Workmen’s Union No. 232, for carrying banners in 
front of stores handling the Meyer products. These 
banners stated that the meats of the H. H. Meyer 
Packing Company were unfair to Local 232. 

Two new unions, Mosaic and Terrazzo Workers’ 
Union No. 14985, and Water Department Employes’ 
Union No. 14990, were imstalled during the past 
month. The organization committee of the Central 
Labor Council is planning an active campaign of 
organization and expects to apply for at least two 
new charters during the next month. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Trade con- 
ditions are good. There is general improvement all 
along the line in wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. All possible work is being done for the union 
label. A $2.50 minimum wage law has been passed 
for city employes. We have several unions under 
way. 

Dayton.—John Hart: 

During the “Labor Forward” ‘movement we 
stimulated every organized working craft in the city 
—thanks to men. Conditions seem very good con- 
sidering that Dayton has not fully recovered from 
the flood. There is only one plant here where there 
is a strike on and this is among the molders. Or- 
ganized labor is gaining ground daily. All organized 
workmen throughout the city are cooperating. 


Exceptional interest is being manifested in the label. 
Five unions were organized during the past month. 
A union of teamsters and milk drivers is under way. 

Dayton.—J. L.. McKittrick: 

Unorganized labor has long hours and in many 
cases without extra pay. Labor unions never so 
busy and many increasing scale. Employment is 
steady in all lines. Two printing pressmen and some 
electricians are on strike. A label trades council has 
been organized. Bookbinders’ Union No. 199 and 
Electricians’ Union No. 78 were organized during 
the past month. Unions of meatcutters, janitors, 
laundry workers and milk drivers are under way. 

Dayton.—Henry Streifler: 

We are in hopes of organizing a large bakery plant 
here, and from the manner in which the committee 
was received and the subject discussed, are in hopes 
that out aim will be accomplished in the very near 
future. We also urged upon this plant the necessity 
of having all their repair and alteration. work done 
by union workmen who are members in good stand- 
ing of building trades affiliated with the central 
body of Dayton. There is another matter of great 
importance which is still in its unfinished state and 
from which organized labor expects to derive great 
benefit; that is, the matter of thoroughly organizing 
employes of bars and cafes by which method the 
sale of union-made products will be increased and 
the building trades unions will furnish the workmen 
to make all repairs and alterations in these places in 
future. This has not always been the case in the 
past and has given rise to a great deal of opposition 
in the liquor industry. 

Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn 

Organized labor is in far better condition than the 
unorganized. Work is steady. Some of the shops 
have granted a 10 per cent increase and have signed 
with the machinists. Organized labor is at least 
50 per cent better than unorganized. Molders 
signed up two shops with increase in wages and 
shorter hours. Everything possible is being done 
for the label. 


Middletown.—Tom Scully 

All locals are doing well 
except in the building line. City commission has in- 
creased wages of firemen and policemen $5 per 
month; street laborers from $1.75 to $2 per day of 
eight hours, a reduction from ten hours, which was 
recently brought about. Two of the five commis- 
sioners are union men. All locals now gathering up 
that hour’s pay for the Hatters. 

Portsmouth.—William Abrahams: 

The local machine shops are working day and 
night forces in the metal trades. The unorganized 
are only being used for common labor. Employ- 
ment is steady in the metal trades but slow in the 
building trades. The president of the electrical 
workers’ union was appointed chief of the fire de- 
partment. There is a very strong agitation for the 
label. We organized a horseshoers’ union, Branch 
No. 213, last month, and have several others under 
way. 

Spring field —C. W. Rich: 

The first of the year the Building Trades Council 
began an organizing campaign with the cooperation 
of the Trades and Labor Assembly. During the 
month international representatives have been in 
Springfield carrying on a campaign in behalf of the 
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interests of their respective organizations; namely, 
building trades, painters, electrical workers, hod- 
carriers, sheet metal workers, patternmakers, 
molders and machinists. Their reports are expected 
in the near future. The campaign for new members 
and establishing new unions is already productive of 
much good. We expect to double the membership of 
the local trade union movement during the year 
1916. The Trades and Labor Assembly celebrated 
its Silver Anniversary February 29th. Prominent 
labor officials were special guests of the occasion. 
Work in this city at the present time is above 
normal, particularly in the metal trades, and the out- 
look for a busy season in the building trades is 
exceptionally good. The congressman from this dis- 
trict and the United States senators from Ohio 
have been written to relative to labor matters now 
pending in Congress. A number of building trades 
have under consideration new contracts providing 
for increases in wages and reduction in the working 
day, same to become effective May Ist of this year. 
Strike of machinists at Urbana, lasting several 
weeks, resulted in a substantial victory for the men, 
and all returned to work without discrimination 
being shown against any of them. The appeal of the 
Hatters’ Union for financial assistance met with a 
liberal response from the unions in this city. 


Spring field.—Henry Streifler: 

The building trades council of this city have been 
making preparations since the first of the year for 
a labor forward campaign by which it is expected 
to strengthen some of their affiliated unions. The 
local campaign committee has requested the inter- 
national unions of the various building trades 
crafts to participate in this movement by designat- 
ing one of their general organizers to come here at 
least for two weeks. The brotherhood of painters 
and the international hodcarriers’ union have repre- 
sentatives upon the ground and they are doing some 
very effective work in behalf of their respective 
local unions. We are assured that the amalgamated 
sheet workers representatives will be with us and we 
have made arrangements for a meeting of the work- 
men of all crafts that have expressed a desire to be 
organized. The committee of the building trades 
council in conjunction with the general organizers 
who are here will do all in their power to assist the 
carpenters and plasterers to increase their member- 
ships, and have arranged for open meetings of these 
two crafts and invitations will be extended to the 
non-union workers of their trades to be present and 
efforts made to induce them to join their respective 
unions. A conference with the officers of the retail 
clerks’ union was held by which ways and means 
were devised whereby their local organization would, 

n all likelihood, be brought into existence again 
We held a very successful meeting of the teamsters 
and drivers and effected a temporary organization 
which will soon make application for a charter to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs We organized a local union of sheet 
metal workers, which promises to become a healthy 
and vigorous organization within a short time 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite 

Organized labor conditions improving, but un- 
organized labor indifferent. Employment is steady 
and everything is running to the fullest capacity at 
the present writing. Organized labor is free and in- 
dependent, but unorganized is in a state of fear and 
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subjection. All the men who were laid off at t! 
railroad shops have returned to work; most of the 
men have been laid off for over a year. A special 
effort is being made to boost the union label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Henryetta.—M. M. Morgan: 

Condition of organized labor at present is some- 
what unsettled as there are so many union men idle, 
especially mine workers and common laborers 
Labor is about 85 per cent organized. Weare trying 
to get the stores to buy union goods. Four new unions 
are under way. 

Oklahoma City.—T. T. Harvey: 

Organized labor is progressing nicely, with good 
prospects for improvements the coming season in 
all lines. We are pushing our label campaign and are 
succeeding very well with our union label store. 
Work is fairly steady for this season. There is 
practically no change in working conditions other 
than that typographical union has secured a nice 
raise and a five-year contract. Generally speaking, 
organized labor far exceeds unorganized. Com- 
mittees are working in the interest of the label. 
There has been an extra session of the legislature 
trying to pass a convict coal mine law. There are 
unions of bakers, shoe workers and retail clerks under 
way. Last December we organized the inside elec- 
trical workers and their new local is growing fast 
and getting results. 

Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
in bad shape. Employment is not steady. Organized 
labor as compared with unorganized is about 80 
per cent organized. Work is being done individually 
and by locals for the label. We have a laundry 
workers’ union under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—J. P. Graham: 

A steady improvement in all crafts exists here. 
Electricians holding open meetings and gaining 
good results. Barbers increased membership since 
first of year from 42 to 56. Machinists are awake 
and membership increasing. Demand for label 
goods improving and better results on these goods 
looked for in near future. 

Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

The conditions of organized labor are far superior 
to unorganized. Employment is not very steady at 
this time owing to bad weather. Wages have ad- 
vanced some but not nearly as much as the necessi- 
ties of life. A new central labor council is just about 
completed. Good work is being done for the label. 
Three new unions are under way. 

Beaver.—D. S. Leighty: 

Organized labor is in much better shape than the 
unorganized. At this time there is quite a little un- 
rest among the unorganized workers. Working con- 
ditions are getting better from time to time. Em- 
ployment is stéady in all factories and mills. In the 
building trades it is fair. Employes of some of the 
mills have walked out and gotten an increase of 
about 10 per cent. In most of the union shops the 
eight-hour day prevails, whereas the unorganized 
are working ten hours. Have applied for a charter 
for a federal union in New Brighton, which has 289 
charter members. This union has prospects of 
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doubling its membership in the next ninety days. 
Demand for the label is increasing. 

Columbia.—William A. Preston: 

Condition of molders is good because they are or- 
ganized; other branches of trade not so¥good. Car- 
penters and musicians are not very well organized. 
Employment is fair, with no change in wages. We 
are advocating the label. We are working among 
the stove mounters in the hope of organizing them. 

Connellsville—David S. Trimble: 

Wages of both organized and unorganized have 
been advanced, but the condition of organized only 
has been benefited. Employment is steady and 
machinists are in demand. Also union steel workers 
are wanted for a small plant now being rebuilt. 
22,000 coke workers and coal miners, have been 
granted a 10 per cent increase, making the highest 
wages ever paid in the region for this class of work. 
Company stores, company houses and company 
agents have a tendency to nullify the benefits of 
the increase. One union is under way. 

Du Bois.—William Tunstall: 

Organized labor is in good condition and wages 
are also good. The miners’ convention is now on 
here with a fine, intelligent delegation. Employ- 
ment is very steady in every line. Aspirants for 
public offices are endorsing labor’s demands in 
signed letters. Everything possible is being done for 
the label. A molders’ union is under way here. 


Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

Organized labor is in fine shape. All trades are 
organized. Carpenters as well as the miners are 
asking for an increase from 40 to 45 cents per hour. 
The mines are working full time but work with the 
trades is slack. Unorganized labor is almost a thing 
ofjthe past. Good work is being done for the label. 


Heckscherville—Jere Brennan: 

The mine workers’ organization is in very good 
condition. The present working agreement expires 
March 31. The mine workers have great confi- 
dence in their officials and are willing to be governed 
by their actions. . 

Philadel phia.—William J. Boyle: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than un- 
organized in every particular. Several unions have 
won concessions without having to resort to strikes. 
Good work is being done for the label. A boiler- 
makers and iron ship builders’ union was organized 
during the past month, and we have under. way 
several other unions. 

Philadel phia.—J. M. Richie: 

Owing to the agitation for organization, unor- 
ganized workers are demanding better conditions. 
The organized workers are in many cases reaping the 
benefits of the influence of their unions. Filemakers 
at one of the sawmills are on strike for better con- 
ditions. Hat and cap makers in one of the factories 
here are also on strike for the right to organize. Em- 
ployment is fairly good in most trades for this time 
of year. Without a strike, the iron molders received 
an increase in wages, establishing the $4 per day 
rate. This was gained in all the union shops (16) 
and three additional shops were unionized, making 
i total of 19 shops. The conditions of organized 
workers are better than the unorganized and they 
enjoy higher wages. There is unrest among the un- 
organized for better conditions and several strikes 
have recently taken place among these workers. 


The label committee of the Central Labor Union is 
agitating for the demand of all union labels. There 
has been a reorganization of the filemakers and a 
union of lead burners is under way. 

Pottsville-—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is very good at 
present; that of unorganized not so good, but it 
would be very much worse if it were not for the fact 
that they are protected by their organized brothers. 
Employment is pretty steady in all trades except 
building, which is slack at this season. Organized 
labor is so far ahead of unorganized that even our’ 
enemies comment on it. The United Mine Workers 
are strongly organized and prepared to carry out the 
instructions of their officials. Committees are work- 
ing for the label. 


Shenandoah.—Killian O’ Neill: 

The condition of organized labor is good; unor- , 
ganized not so good at this time. The miners are 
working hard to effect a 100 per cent organization by 
April 1. Other crafts are beginning to see the 
benefit of organization, so we hope to have some 
new local unions in the very near future. With the , 
exception of a day now and then lost owing to 
scarcity of railroad cars, employment in the mines is 
steady. The building trades are very dull at present. 
We are doing all we possibly can for the label. We 
are trying to organize a federal union of day laborers. 


Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Organized wage-workers are enjoying good con- 
ditions and expect improvements. The unorganized 
are in many instances dissatisfied with wages, hours 
and conditions of work. Industries are running full 
time and some extra, while the mines have had slack 
work the past few weeks. Our new federal union at 
one of the plants gained a few minor points in hours 
of work, also securing a wage increase of 5 per cent, 
asa result of strike. New members were also secured. 
In the “help wanted” columns of the daily press 
can be seen the low wages paid labor by non-union 
factories. Division 164 of street carmen is still on 
strike and has been for over four months. They 
have hopes of winning out. Good work is being 
carried on here for the label. A jitney ordinance is 
on the way but same is opposed by organizations as 
unfair. An injunction has been issued here by the 
railway company against the street carmen. Our 
membership is increasing. We have unions of textile 
workers, domestic servants, stationary firemen under 


way. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Westerly.—Nelson Dore: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
not good. Employment is steady. Granite cutters 
are to have an increase March 1. Wages here in 
all textile industries increased 5 per cent. The strike 
of the web and elastic weavers was settled satis- 
factorily to the strikers. Good work is being done 
for the label through the Central Labor Union. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—J. P. Graham: 

Organized labor is booming. Colored workmen in 
all crafts also improving. Delegates to Central Labor 
Union must have at least three labels. Locals are 
adopting the same thing. Typographical union doing 
fine work. Plumbers and steamfitters improving. 
Street carmen have gotten an increase in wages, 
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nine hours per day work, and union made and labeled 
uniforms being worn. Members of all crafts becoming 
so interested in label goods that homes are taking 
it up—even to using union made soaps. 

Columbia.—John L. Davis: 

Members of organized labor are working full time 
and the building trades are busy. Street car em- 
ployes received 11% cents per hour increase as award 
from arbitration board. Organized labor is in far 
better condition than the unorganized. A carpen- 
ters’ union is under way. 

Columbia.—J. P. Graham: 

All crafts are improving. Great legislative work 
being done by committees of South Carolina State 
Federation of Labor and local union committees. 
Bills now pending before house on child labor and 
conciliation board. Central Labor Union doing good 
work. Label goods poor at present but agitation 
bringing results. The street carmen are 100 per cent 
organized. Great victory in recent strike and arbi- 
tration. 

Florence.—H. A. Cole: 

Organized labor is doing better than a year ago. 
Working 48 hours a week. Unorganized doing fairly 
well under our working conditions. Employment 
is very steady now. Hours of work are all right but 
wages the same. The city is putting up a fine 
school building to cost about $50,000. Union goods 
are being sold here more now than usual. Labor 
liability law has just been passed by the state. 


TENNESSEE 


} Clarksville—John Rosser: 

Employment is steady about nine months in the 
year. The painters got a new wage-scale signed for 
35 cents per hour for an eight-hour day. 

Jackson.—J. M. Morrison: 

Almost all crafts are organized and those not with 
us we hope to get in the near future. Work with the 
building crafts is slow but commencing to pick up. 
Painters have gotten an increase in wages of 244 
cents per hour. Labor is organized about 95 per 
cent. We are starting a campaign for the label. 
Unions of electrical workers, boot and shoe repairers 
and plumbers were organized last month. Unions of 
switchmen, candy makers and molders are under 
way. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor doing well except in building 
trades. There is not much work now in that line. 
Conditions are not the best for either organized or 
unorganized, but organized labor maintains its 
stand. Union men demand the label. Have re- 
organized electrical workers. Unions of hodcarriers, 
building laborers and clerks are still pending. 

Corpus Christt.—George P. Blevins: 

Organized labor mostly in demand. Good out- 
look for this year with the return of good crops for 
the farmers, as this causes improvement in business 
conditions. Employment fluctuates—not steady in 
all trades. Typographical union signed new con- 
tract without any trouble. There is good feeling 
prevailing in that line of trade. Organized labor is 
growing and this city will be 75 per cent organized 
by January 1, 1917. Trades council is holding a 


weekly ‘“‘open door meeting” and teaching thx 
organized. The printers are advertising their |a! 

El Paso.—William Sachs: 

Organized labor in good condition, which jis 
to the general prosperity in this section both in ¢ 
building line and machine shops. Cooks and wait: 
signed up recently the only restaurant on whic! 
strike had been declared. Painters have signed 
last non-union shop. The Central Labor Union 
quires a specified number of labels on weari: 
apparel to hold seat in union. The label committ 
of the Central Labor Union is very active for clot 
ing labels, listing all places where labels can be |} 
Over 1,000 became union men during last year in t! 
city. 

Fort Worth.—H. O. Gossett: 

Many have been out of employment the past 
weeks but work is somewhat better now but ; 
sufficient to care for all of our unemployed. Practi- 
cally all work is being done by organized labor. Thy 
unorganized is the bulk of the unemployed. ‘T) 
railway clerks’ union of one of the railways her« 
receiving the admiration of the people for their 
firm stand for freedom and rights. A few weeks a¢ 
they received orders either to quit the union or call 
for their time. They did neither but are still work- 
ing, and question the railway company’s right t 
dictate as to what they sha!l or shall not hold mem- 
bership in as long as they give the service they ar 
employed to give. We have a “live wire” label 
league. A flour and cereal mill employes’ unior 
was organized during the past month. A unio: 
paint makers (new factory) is under way. 

Georgetown.—George Irvine: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is rather unsteady at present. The two or- 
ganized trades, carpenters and painters, control 
their work. Labor organizations are looked 
with far more respect than formerly. 


Houston.—A. Morris: 

The condition of organized labor is good; unor- 
ganized not doing anything. Employment is not 
steady—only part time work. We are organizing a 
label league. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
poor. Work is steady most all of the time. We are 
trying to organize a central labor council in this city. 
We are working for the label. A union of retail 
clerks is under way and things look very favorabk 


Palestine Edw. M. Ware: 

Organized labor has better conditions and wages 
than unorganized. Work on the railroads is unsteady 
but in the building trades it is good. A committee is 
working for the label. 


San Marcos.—W. S. Haynes: 

Union carpenters do about two-thirds of th« 
work in that line. _We have a carpenters’ union and 
two union barber shops, but the other crafts are not 
well organized. Members of the union and their 
wives are asking for the label. 


Thurber —Earl Ferguson: 

Conditions at present are about the same as last 
report. Work at the mines is beginning to drop of! 
a little. Three unions, numbering about 2,0 
workers, have contributed 25 centseach tothe Dan- 
bury Hatters. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


VERMONT 


Bellows Falls.—Nicholas Powers: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady in the paper mills at present. Unor- 
ganized labor has not improved its condition—work- 
ing long hours for small wages. Employment is also 
good in other lines. We are doing good work for the 
label. We have one union under way. 


VIRGINIA 


Victoria.—R. Turnbull: 

Organized labor is in good condition. There is 
very little unorganized labor here. Industries, build- 
inggand town. growing. Employment is steady. 
There is very apt to be an influx of white labor into 
this section. Two unions are under way. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—J. H. Gillum: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
labor working under very bad conditions—low 
wages andlong hours. We are planning a labor 
forward movement. Employment not very steady 
at present. Expect better conditions in near future. 
Teamsters’ strike lasted three hours. The result 
was better conditions and wages. The shingle 
weavers reorganized with good results. There is a 
strong agitation for the label. Cooks, waiters and 
waitresses were organized during the past month. A 
federal union and label league are under way. 

Hoquiam.—Charles L. Smith: 

Both organized and, unorganized labor are not 
working more than two-thirds of the time. The 
building trades are pretty well organized but the 
other trades are not. Carpenters voted a raise from 
$3.60 to $4 to take effect the 3d of April. Prospects 
are good for getting some of the unions together 
again this spring. A union of shingle weavers is 
under way. 

Layton.—C. J. Hunt: 

The only organized labor here are the carpenters; 
they being about 50 per cent at this time. Employ- 
ment is steady about eight months of the year. In 
the last ten years wages have increased from 30 cents 
per hour for ten hours work per day to 50 cents per 
hour for eight hours work. These improvements 
are the result of organized labor. 

Raymond.—Harley Johnson: 

The condition of organized labor is better than 
unorganized. The unorganized workers receive 
much less wages as compared to the organized. The 
shingle weavers are making rapid strides toward 
reorganization and have received an increase in wages 
as a result of their loyal work in that direction. 
Other labor unions are becoming active again, and 
present indications point toward a healthy revival 
in organized labor circles this season. Work is be- 
coming more steady. Labor is making preparations 
to put.up a strong fight to prevent the enactment 
of the anti-picketing bill, also to secure first-aid to 
the workmen’s compensation act. The anti-picket- 
ing bill is being strongly supported by the employers’ 
association. Constant agitation is being carried on for 
the label. A union of veneer factory workers is 
under way. 

Tacoma.—Rea Last: 

Condition of labor is very quiet. Unorganized 
labor is in much worse condition than organized. 
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In machine shops and in nearly all industries, em- 
ployment is fairly steady, but in the miscellaneous 
trades it is not. The teamsters settled a strike of 
three years standing that means much to them here, 
as they have put up a determined fight. The best 
convention the State Federation of Labor ever held 
was in North Yakima, January 17 to 20. Constant 
agitation is being given union labels. At the present 
time the City Council is trying to abolish civil 
service. An injunction was issued against the 
barbers, Central Labor Union and the labor paper. 

Walla Walla.—sS. S. Stovall: 

Organized labor is fairly good at this time with 
prospects of improvement for the summer. Local 
unions are already reporting that their membership 
is increasing and that work along different lines is 
picking up. Believe we will have at least an average 
amount of work along all building trades lines for 
our local organizations provided we are not over- 
run with outside labor. All local unions should 
prosper this year. There has been no trouble over 
wage-scale in our locality. Eastern Oregon should 
be organized as it is so near to us that we are troubled 
more or less from that unorganized district. The 
Women’s Card and Label League is doing effective 
work for the label. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

This town is mostly unorganized and Board of 
Commerce is advertising the city as a cheap labor 
town. Nearly all plants run steady and keep the 
majority of their workers employed. Constant 
agitation, to create a demand for the label, is being 
carried on. A union of printers is under way. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—Charles J. Huber: 

Organized labor is awakening and organization 
committees are being formed in all crafts. Unor- 
ganized labor is restless and still fears to join. 
Employment is steady. Machinists in one plant 
were granted nine hours with a 10 per cent raise, 
and molders in another plant 25 cents per day. 
Machinists are after an eight-hour day, and there 
is an eight-hour city ordinance and building code 
law under way. There were unions of iron molders, 
plasterers and electrical workers organized the past 
month. Unions of firemen, foundry employes, 
engineers and automobile workers are under way. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady in all lines 
agitating for the label. 


CANADA 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan.—John S. Clark: 

Both ofganized and unorganized labor are in good 
condition. All surplus labor has been taken up by 
enlistment for war. Employment is_ steady. 
Woman’s suffrage was granted in this province. 
The trade union movement was the first to advocate 
this step. Government has promised us govern- 
ment control of payments coming under the Com- 
pensation Act, giving this prov: ince most advanced 
act in America. A union of moving picture operators 
was organized during the past month. We are or- 
ganizing the street railway employes. 


and we are 
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Niagara Falls.—J. F. Marsh: 

Condition of organized labor in this locality is 
very good, but we are continually seeking i improve- 
ments. Carpenters are asking for an increase of 5 
cents per hour to take effect May 1 and have 
good prospects of getting it. Employment is steady 
for organized men and unorganized as well. Forty-two 
employes of a chain company struck as a protest 
against system of the company in continually chang- 
ing}from piece work to day work, and vice versa. 
When material is coming to machines in good condi- 
tion, pay is upon the day work basis; when material 
does not come along right, on piece work basis. We 
are educating unionists to insist on having label on all 
goods they purchase. City Council passed resolu- 
tion that union wages be paid and union hours 
worked on all city work that affects labor. Local 
No. 257 of hodcarriers and building laborers was 
organized last month. 


PORTO RICO 


Bayamon.—Cirilo Avilis: 

Organized labor has better conditions than un- 
organized. Employment is not steady. As a result 
of strike, workers have reduced hours of labor and 
increased wages. Propaganda work is being done 
for the label. 

Cabo Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

Agricultural Union No. 14831 has 431 members; 
hatters 231; carpenters 42; Confectioners’ Union 
No. 411, has 15 members; Tailors’ Union No. 175 has 
9 members; bakers have 39 members; shoemakers 3; 
Twisters’ Union No. 386, 18 members. We have seven 
locals in our organization, a total membership of 
788. Employment is not steady. Confectioners’ 
Union No. 411 at present on strike. The unor- 
ganized and organized workers are working ten and 
twelve hours a day. We have unions of barbers and 
laundry workers under way. 

Juncos.—Jose M. Pereira: 

The working conditions both for the organized 
and the unorganized are regrettable. The centra- 
listas and plantation owners exploit the laborers 
in a most pitiless manner, pay them poorly and treat 
them worse. There is plenty of work in the tobacco 
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fields as well as in the sugar cane, but the greatest 
abuse is practiced on the laborers because of their 
ignorance and inexperience. This year there has 
been a slight improvement owing to the recent 
strike, but very, very little improvement in spite of 
it. There is still a strike in many provinces of the 
island, and the twisters of cigars are still sustain- 
ing their strike. Politicians and diplomats do not 
lose sight of conditions among these laborers. They 
do not let them organize since they hate American 
institutions. There are some unions publishing an 
announcement of union labels here and there in the 
islands but nothing has been done locally. The 
legislature of the country or their representatives 
only hinder the forward march of American progress 
in all the departments. There is in the Supreme 
Court an appeal by a workman agitator, but as yet 
there are no results. There is some agitation in the 
agricultural union to reinstate dropped members 
The carpenters in this locality are boycotted for 
the simple fact that they are organized. The judge 
of Juncos is taking great interest and only by his 
recommendation work is given them, but only to 
such as belong to no American association, and the 
same course is followed in other lines of employment 
There exists a big strike among the agricultural 
workers, and there are many provinces still in action, 
such as Yabucoa, Maunabo, Humacao, Naguabo, 
Ceiba, Luquillo, Fajardo, Rio Grande, Juana Diaz and 
others, but where it is strongest just now is in the 
district of Fajardo, then Mayaguez, all its districts 
Carolina, Mameyes and others. The chief of the 
workers, at great pains, has been able to make con- 
tract for some of them in settlement. The Burguesa 
press is attacking him for his work in serving the 
laborers, and they are asking that he be put out of 
his position. We hope that the A. F. of L. will take 
it upon themselves to work for these unhappy 
people of Porto Rico in a swift and most energetic 
way so that we may have some means of defending 
our rights before the American Congress makes any 
rulings for this country, and see to it that a com- 
mission of investigations come here, sent by Con- 
gress, to convince all the American people how these 
capitalists, politicians and diplomats live and ex- 
ploit the very life-blood of the poor Porto Ricans 
and the masses of workers. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


District No. I—Eastern 
Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organizers, Cal Wyatt, Mary Scully, John A. Flett, Patrick F. 
Duffy, Frank H. McCarthy. 


District No. IIl.—Middle 
Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Organizers, Hugh Frayne, Henry Streifler, Jas. E. 
Wm. Collins, H. L. Eichelberger, Joseph M. Richie. 


District No. III.—Southern 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Organizer, Mary Kelleher. 


District No. IV.—Central 
Comprising the states of West Virginia, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Roach, 


Ohio, Indiana, 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, John D. 


Chubbuck, John L. Louis, Thomas H. Flynn. 
District No. V.—Northwestern 


, Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
homa, and Arkansas. 


Texas, Okla- 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado. 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, J. B. Dale, Chas. Perry Taylor, J. G. Brown. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of February, 1916. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand January 31, 1916. . $53,354 29 
1 D. L. & H. 14383, tax, nov, '15, $12.50; f, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50.... ae 
C. P. 14286, tax, dec, 15, $4.65; f, $4.65; 
4 f, $4. 65 
. 14632, tax, n, d, 1S, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c. 
14953, tax, jan, 16, $4.70; f, $4.70; df, 
ws 70; I. 1. 
J - Chubbuck, La Crosse, Wis, sup. . 
. U., Lancaster and vicinity, Ohio, tax, ‘sept, 
“Ag, to and incl feb, ’16 
- W. 14350, tax, jan, "16, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80e 
W. 11407, tax, bal d, ’15, j, "16, $1.47; f 
sa; d f, $1.46 LOS 
U., Brattleboro, Vt, tax, oct. ’15, to and 
~ mar, 
G. B. 13013, *, — bal s, bs de n, 15, $2.45; 
f, $2.45; df, $ 











, Oatman, Ariz, sup 
J., Oatman, Ariz, oo 
013, tax, bal n, d, 


5, $2.25: 
', New Orles ans, La, sup 
14966, I. F 
tax, o, n, ‘15 
r. & T. C. W. A.. tax, jan, '16 
A., Decatur, Ill, tax, jan, to and incl 


P. &S H.T Rg 14569, tax aote. bee n 
"14, bal j, 20c; f, 20c; d f, ‘ 
te, Ind, tax, o, n, d, 4 

., Geneva, N Y, tax, apr, "15, to and incl 
_ 16 ‘ 
Tonaw anda and N Tonaw anda, NY, 

ax, jane, "15, to and incl may, "16 

:. & J. 14736, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15. j, 

f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; I. F., 50c 
; sup, 4c 
. W. 14519, tax, jan, "16, 75c; f, 75c; 


, tax, dec, "15, $10.75; f, $10.75; 


388, tax, nov, '15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
c M. E. 14160, tax, nov, "15, $1.15; f, 
; df, $1.15 , 
. H.S. T. 14658, ‘tax, jan, "16, $4.60; f, 
d f, $4.60; I. F., 25c 
. 14830, tax, jan, 16, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
. F., 25c ‘ 


14697, tax. d. ns caste 70c; . 70c; d f, 


4 
F. L. 14566, tax, dec, 
‘sup. 4c 
. & P. W. 14451, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
 j, "16, $2.15; f, $2.15; doboeves I. F., 


* 45c: f, 45c; 


B. 14201, tax, bal n, bal d, 
1.55; f, $1.55; d f, $1.55; I. F., 
; 12600, tax, jan, '16, 80c; 


72, tax, bal o, n, 
" ‘bai o, bal n, d, "15, 
f, $32.35: I. F., $4; 


pom, dec, 
; I. F., $2.50 
c W. 14139, “tax, bal o, d, °15, $1.30; 
"$1.30; d f, $1.30: R. F., 50c 
I. U. of W. W. & M. L., tax, feb, 16 
I. B. of E. W., tax, feb, "16 
. tax, feb, 
} , tax, dec, "15 
, tax, jan, '16.. 
"15, >; f, 60c; 


, tax, bal o, bal n, d, "15 
; df, $2.55 
oz bal j, bal s, bal o, n, 
;f, $1; df, :g. F 25¢ 
.. tte eb tax, bal n, bal d, "15, 
1.45; f, $1.45; df, $1.45; 1. F.. $1 
. W. 14577, tax, bal n, d, '15, j, "16, 
ay d f, $3.26 ‘ 
14968, I. F 
. L. Valor, tax, jan, "16, 69c; f, 60c; df, 
H. H. 'D. T2889, tax, nov, "15, $2.07; f, $2.07; 
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Grape Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM 





+ er ° Sas ee 
72, tax, jan, 16, $2.35; f, 
FE. . 


; ian, 16, $1.50; 


4 A F. 
, jan,’ 
2, tax, jan, 
, >. M. E. 14229, tax, d, 
f, $1. sdf, $1.30 / ved _ 
F.S & 14270, tax, bal ‘d, j, 16, 60c; f 
GOc; d *, GOc....... 
H. S. 15399, tax. jan, . 
d f, $12.05 ‘ : 
H. S. 10399, sup 
B. & P. 14517, tax bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal 
n, d, "15, $1.35; f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; I. F., 
$2.25; R. F., 25c; sup, 50c 
B. & P. 14617, tax, jan, '16, $ 
I. F., 75c 


w7.¢. Ft. & L. C.. Joliet, Ill, tax, jan, to and 
incl, dec, '16, $10; sup, 50c —— 
U. B. of C. & J. of A., sup 
F, L. 14595, sup 
L. M. & C. M. 14980, sup 
L. M. & C. M. 14980, I. F 
B. of B. M. & I. S. B. of A, tax, jan, '16 
A. B. of S. W., tax. jan, 16 
—— ano’s, Wash, D C, sup ; — 
. Higgins Co, Grand Rapids, Mich, sup.. 
tr L. 7 , sup 
Cc. L. U., Marceline, Mo, tax, d, 15, j, f, 
A. ~ 14932. tax, jan, "16, 75c; f, 75 sean . 
F., $6.7 . ween 
o- Ty. 14952 f. F 
M. & C. M. 14980, I. F : 
5 I. A. 14771, tax, jan, "16, 
d f, $1.70 , PRES , 
F. & C. M. E. 14039, tax, jan,’ 
d f, 50c : 
S. W. 13086, tax, jan, ’ ie 
T. P. 14707, tax, jan, '16, 45c; f, ‘45¢c; df, 45c.. 
F. L.. 14711, tax, dec, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c.. 
F. L. 14871, tax, dec, '15, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 55c. 


F. L. 14646, tax, jan, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 


ANPP WO 
Eww gros e 


. 75; f, 75ce; df, 75c. 
= & O. 14569, sup 


sup, 7 7 5c 


. C.L. U., Du Quoin, Ill, tax, i, fe m,’ 


U.G. W. of A., tax, nov, 
5. U. of N. A., tax, jan, "16 
» ae e. vo Ss 3, Sy MM “HS... 
f E. C., tax, feb, 16.. 
. Co Port Arthur, Tex, tax, "feb, to ‘and 


. G.S. "14981, sup : 

W. G. S. 14981, I. F.. 
. W. 14982, sup 

cS. W. 14982, 1.F.. ‘ 

M.M. & T. W. 14983, sup . 

M. M. & T. W. 14983, 1. F 

B. S. oe ae tax, p=. "16, $1.40; f, $1. 40; df, 
$1.40; 

MM. & ‘i Ww. 10263, tax, jan, 16," $1 05; f, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 

F. H. 12993, tax, bal d, ‘15, 
$2.30; d f, $2.30; I. F., $1. 

F. L. eda bal d, ’15, j,’ 
d f, 65c.. - . . ini ia 

C. F. E. 14851, “tax, bal n, bal ‘d. SS & "16, 
a: 20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; I. F., 250 

& S. 8373, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal, 6 

“5, i; "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10 

W.G.S. 14948, tax, jan, 16, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 


j, '16, $2.30: f, 
25 , - 
16, 65c; f, 65c; 


. 2.25 
e. i 11617, tax, jan, '16, $3.40; 

d f, 
F. L. 12706, tax, ‘bal o, he d. 

f, Meas: df, $1.45; I. F., 

Cc. E. & S. A. A. 14919, tax, te. bal d, '15, j, 
ty $3.30; f, $3.30; d f, $3.30 

Zz. 12722, tax, bal o, bal n, d, ’15, $9.43; f, 
ore d f, $9.43. . : 

Cc. & W. 10968, tax, bal i, bal : a, ‘pal s, o, “15, 
$10.45; f, $10.45; d f, $10.45; R. F., $5.25; 
Pa $4 
& W. 10968, ‘tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
~" $8.40; f, $8.40; d f, $8.40; R. F., $3.50 

H. M. McLogan, Milwaukee, Wis, sup 

x A. Perkins, Indianapolis, Ind, sup... . 

. & + i a" tax, bal s, bal o, bg! n, 
;df, $8; 1. F., $1; 


3 
F. M. 14276, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, oat 5, f, 16, 
$2.60; f, $2.60; d f, $2.60; I. F., $12.50; 


2 
os 
-": 
oe, 
snot 
our 
ms 
a 


& P. of A., tax, jan,’ 
R ‘of N. A., tax, dec,’15 
. C. of A., tax, feb, ” 
W. 14984, 

14985, s 
. 14986, sup 

. 14987, sup 

's. W., tax, nov, 

oi Ee C., a Cal, tax, o, n, d, 

J. , Hutchinson, Kans, tax, s, 0, n, is. 

J., Watertown, Wis, tax, aug, ’14, to and 
cl july, "16 
: L. A., Christopher, Ill, tax, o, n, d, - 
< 14904, return of amount in treasury... . 
F. L. 14859, sup 
F. D. O’Brien, Great Falls, Mont, sup. 
S. M. 9560, sup 
California S. F. of L., tax, ‘feb, 16, to and incl 

Be, “EF «a0 adewen 4 
California S. F. of L. , sup... 

F. of L., Chicago, tll, sup.. 
Pr. Le 14257, tax, bal o, bal a, d, 

$2.05; d f, $2.05 
F. L. 14925, tax, bal d, j, 16, 45c; f, 45c; 


SNP: 


33a opNws 


df, 45c 
F. A. 12270, tax, jan, 16, $5; f, $5; df, $5. 
W. W. 12865, tax, bal o, bal n, pee d, 
$2.95: f, $2.95; df, $2.95; I. F., a 
W. G. S. 14961, tax, jan, '16, si; t, $1; 
$1; I. F., $5. 
L. "11943, tax, bal o, bal n, d, 15, $4.95; 
$4 ‘95; df, $4.95; I. F., $1.25 
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[A.H.J. & E.O. — ‘ew jan, "16, 80c; f, 80c; 
d f, 80c; I. F., $1. 

F. L. 12692, tax, bal a bal aug, 15, j, 
$5.95; f, eases 4. $5.95;1. F., Zseisup, in 

W. G. S. 14966, I. F., $5; sup, $i.2 

Herman Gutstadt, San Francisco, “Gai, rebate 
on cancelled insurance policies on Exhibit, 


Exposition 
1.65; f, $1.65; 


F. L. 11449, tax, jan, °16, 
df, ty 65; sup, $1.75 
I. > . 12781, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ’ 
j 3 te. $2; f, $2; df, $2; R. F., 25c; sup, 75c 
lL. W. 14609, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, 
brig ty oy bal d, "15, j, '16, $8.65; f, $8.65; 
» $8.65; R. F., 85c 
B.C "&sS . 11959, tax, bal, dec, "15, 20c; f, 20c; 
20c 
P. B. W. 11751, tax, jan, '16, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 


F. = 13033, -, bal n, bal d, ’15, j, '16, $2.70; 
f, $2.70; d f, $2.70; I. F., 75c; R. F., 25c. 

Tt. Wilmington, N C, tax, sept, 15, to and 
incl feb, 

> a Y.R. T4893, —. bal d, ‘15, j, "16, $1.45; 

NS 45; d f, $1.4 

G. ‘ 14319, tax, i *15, $9.15; f, $9.15; df, 
$9.15; sup, $2.25 

H. N. M. 10953, tax, jan, '16, $3.55; f, $3.55; 
d . m. 55; 1. F., 

L. I. 14622, tax, jan, 16, $4.05; f, $4.05; 
df, "a 0s 

H. S. 12347, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "15, j,’ 
$2; f, $2; 1 f, $2; I. F., $8.75 

. L. 12776, tax, bal o, bal n, ans 

$9.7534, $9.75; df, $9.75; 1. F 7 $8.25; 


co 


Lu , Torrington, Conn, sup. 
& B. W. 14988, sup 
& B. W. 14988, I. F. 
L. 14819, tax, bal n, d, 
d f, 80c 
F.P.&S 
n, bal d, ’ 
30c. 


’ 


*15, j, '16, 80; f, 80c; 


SPPP 


5. H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal o, bal 
14, bal d, ’15, bal j, 16, 30c; f, 30c; 


a » on 2m 
RR. Sof Au ta Jf . 


» Ga oan, Tex, tax, feb. ‘16, to and incl 


ip. 
T.A. 14844, tax, nov, "1S, $4.80; f, $4.80; df, 


Y > 
% 


os 
4 


Ss. M. 9566, tax, ‘bal j, bal. y bal d, *15, j,’ 
ag? f, $8.65; d f, $8.6 
*. L. 8769, tax, jan, "16, ‘1. 30; f, $1.30; d f, 
$1. 30 
: ?. 14885, tax, jan, "16, 85c; f, 85; df, 85c. 
FP. L. > tax, | dy '15, j, "16, $1.25; f, 
;d 


'16, $4.20; f, $4.20; df, 


. 7479, tax, “jan, 
$4. 20; 
>L. &S ‘D. ‘ 14822, tax, dec, 
$1.40; A $1.40. . 
. B. 14937, ~~, jem. "16, $1. 95; f, $1. 95; df, 
" 95; I. 
F. L. 10128, on, bal o, bal n, bal d, '15, j, ’16, 
$i. 50; f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; I. F., 50c; sup, $5 
©. Ee U., Vincennes, Ind, tax, jan to and incl 


15 
5) ° vya% Ohio, su 
7% 


Dp. . 
FP. &S. Ss. 12912, tax, jan, 16, $3.95;f, 
$3.95; d f, $3.95. sup, 50c... 
7s L. A., Peoria, Ill, sup...... 
. L. 14989, sup Sans 
, L 14989, I. F. 
E. C. & S. 13105, tax, bal, i, bal a, 
20c; d f, 20c 
*, M. 14276, I. F. 
W. W. 9840, tax, ‘dec, ’ 
$10 
*. L. 14716, tax, bal, d, ’15, j, 
df, 40c 
B. 14670, tax, bal o, m3 n, d, 
$3.15; d f, $3.15; I. F., 
J.P. 14524, tax, jan, '16, 100, “7 40c; 
U. L. 11345, tax, jan, '16, 45c: f, 45¢c; 
i. F., $1.25; sup, $1.25 
. 14667, tax, bal s, bal. 0, ‘pal n, bal d, 


'15, 20c; f, 


16, 40c; f, 40c; 
15, $3.15; f, 
df, 40c... 
df, 45c; 


$4 


&8 S88& Ss 8 


s 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request | 


WALTER BAKER & COL? 
Potted 1780. DORCHESTER MASS 











9. 


j, 16, $2.05; f, $2.05; d f, $2.05; I. F., 25c. 
14943, tax, jan, '16, $14.95; f, $14.95; 
“af, ‘$14. 95;1.F., $66.25; sup, $2.25 
R. R. S. H. & L. 14551, tax, bal o, bal n, ’ 
vie "48c; f, 49e; d f, 48c; R. F., 


5 
. R. W. 14793, tax, jan, "16, 35c; f, 35; df, 35c. 


. F. H. 14801, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘15, j, 16, 
: 5 


, $1.90; 1. F., 
5 


. Portsmouth and vicinity, Ohio, tax, 
to and incl nov, 

. A., Galesburgh, Ill, tax, jan, ‘to and 
june, "16 
. A., Sioux City, Iowa, tax, f, m, a,’ a 
., Nanticoke, Pa., tax, a, d, "15, j, 16. 
U. of A., sup 
.F. eed 1, tax, jan, °16, $2.65; f, » $2. 65; 
f, $2.6 

. 8152, Sf jan, '16, 70c; f, 70c 
4M 14576, tax, bal s, _ bal 0, ay d, 
>; 


prnssors 


22803 _ 3 ODE pw, 
FO pT PR we 
ans} 


"15, OSe; 


=” 
‘co’ 
y 
re) 
a 
ae 
ve) 
ve 
a- 
5? 
co bl 


. D. E. 14990, sup aeae 

. L. 14441, tax, ae. bal n, bal d, "15, j, "16, 

"$1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; R. F., 25c 

F. L. 11796, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
"14, j, °16, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, l6c 

F. L. 11796, tax, bal m, bal a, Ly m, bal j, bal j, 
bal a, xy bal o, bal n, d, , $2.30; f, $2.30; 
df, $2.3 

U. N.C. 6930, tax, jan, 16, 
d f, $10. 

S. T. alec 


F. L. 14991, sup. . 
N. Y. S. 14460, tax, 
df, $1 ‘ 
T. S. 12046, tax, bal s, d, 
d f, $8.30; I. F., $1; R. 50c 
W.. 13130, tax, jan, "16, $2. 50; f, 
$2.50; I. F., $1. 


its 3 0 


$10.40; f, ‘$10. 40; 


14863, tax, jan, "16, 60c; f, 60c: df, 


bal o, d, 

"15, $8. 30; f, $8.30; 
F., 
$2.50; ‘df, 


wh 
NNG GG GN@BDA 
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S. D. 8662, tax, bal dec, 14, Sy and incl bal, 
nov, ‘15, $12; f, $12; df, 
B. S. & W. 14853, tax, jan, M6. 50c; f, 50c; 


df, = 

Cc. L. PB. —T tax, dec, '15, $2.70; f, $2.70; 
df, $2. F., $12.75 

S. W. P. A. OFaes, tax, jan, '16, $1.65; f, $1. 65; 
d f, $1.65; sup, $1.90 

H. S. P. 12353, tax, bal d, ’15, j, "16, $1.75; 
$1.75; d f, $1.75; I. F., $2.50; sup, 25c.... 

. C.L. U., Charlottesville, Va, tax, n, d,’15.... 

C. L. U., Sapulpa, Okla, tax, nov, '15, to and 
incl apr, 16... ae 

T. C., Beloit, Wis, tax, dec, ’ 


, tax, dec, "15 
¢ A. U. of N. A. tax, jen,’ — 
. of the U.S. & C., tax, o, n, d, 
. of the U.S. & C., tax, j, f, 16. 
288, tax, bal a, bal j, "15, j, ’16, $2.20; 
$2.3 0 


25 ° 
. 8809, tax, bal n, bal d, '15, j, '16, 
$2.10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10; I. F., $1.25 
G. B. 12899, tax, jan, '16, $3.75; f, $3.75: df, 
$3.75; I. F., $2.50 
. 7180, tax, jan, 16, $4.15; f, $4.15; 
° $2. 50. 
"16, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c. 
4907, tax, dec, "15, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c. 
907, tax, jan, "16, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c.... 
14640, tax, ore a bal n, bal d, ’15, j. "16, 
‘fiat f, $2.80 f, $2.80; I. F., $1.25; 
50c 


"15, i, 16, $1. 75; 


, 50¢ 
P. 8934, tax, jan, "16, 95c; f, 95ce; 
d f, 95c; I. F., $3.75 

F. L. 12916, tax, dec, "15, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c. 
W. G. S. 14845, tax, bal d, '15, j, °16, $2.85; 


11. 


12. 


MHP asomdn 


£923; d f, $2.85; I. F., $2.25. 
. 14835, tax, nov, °15, 5c; f, 5c; df, Sc. 
+ 14827, tax, nov, '15, 5c; f, 5c; df, 5c 
i” 7 = OM 
"15, j, °16, $1 72; 


ie 


& A. W.of N.A., tax, jan, '16.. 
“ONAL tax, dec, "15.... ~~ 
. Charleston, Til, sup 
, tax, j, f, F 
‘tax, bal n, bal d. ’15, j, "16, 50c 
, 50c; df, 50c , pe 
. 12018, tax, jan, "16, $1. 35; f, $1.35; df 
38, 


£ 


ZS SHOW ZOO. 


Seprerh 


14712, os. sae "16, $2.35; f, $2.35 
ase » 
. 14805, tax, Pg "16, $1.50; f, $1.5¢ 0; ‘df, 
1.50 ‘ 
P. L. 12917, tax, jan, "16, $1. 05: f, $1 05; ‘df, 


H. 


rin 


05 < ie 
L. B. 14951, tax, jan, "16, $1. 15; f, $1.15: df, 
$1.15 raed = 


C. L. U., Pocatello, Idaho, sup 
c. i U., Johnston and vicinity, Pa., tax, d, '15, 
f, 16, $2.50; sup, $3.70. ; 

ALA. of S'R. E. E. of A., sup 

F. L. 14374, tax, bal, n, bal d. ris, j, '16, $4.15 
f, $4.15; df, $4.15: 1. F. 

U. L. 14190, tax, bal o, “hs ‘bal d, ’15, j, 16, 
$1.35; f, $1.35; df, $1.35; 1. F., $3.75; R. F., 


r. 14215, tax, dec, ’15, $5.40; 
; df, $5.40; 1. F., $3.50; sup, $4 16 
; 14528, tax, jan, "16, 70c: f, 70c; df, 


Pom 
“ s = 
FERRO ROBES 
jaar 


*16, $1.15; f, $1.15: df, $1.15: 1. F. 
. F., 25c ’ 
A. 14655, tax, balo, bal n, bal « 
x * f, $12.25; df, $12.25; 1. F. 


i304, tax, dec, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 6 

14782, tax, bal o bal n, bal d, '15, j, iS. 

» $2.50; d f, $2.50; R. F., 50c 

Nh ae | 382 jan, '16, $4.10; f, $4. 10; 
5 


lool 

tr 

oe 
sae 


oi 


S52. > Koos 


°9 Oglesby, Ill, tax, f, m, a, 

st tax, bal o, bal n, bald, 

tas 20; a 20; d f, $54.20; I. F.. 
ae 


R.1 
ti 
$2.50; 
H.N.& 
df, $4. 
L.M. & 
F. L. 
T.& 
5, 


$ 
wORoL 
a 


ry 


. 14970, sup.... 
fC. & J.of A., tax, dec, 
, tax, jan, '16 
, Jasonville, Ind. tax, 
S71, tax, mar, '15, 7¢; 
4681, o, awe, "55. 
14823, ; 
., Pana, ul, a a, S, O, be ‘seal . 
Pt nape “2. hoe n, bal d, » Jj, 16, 55e; 
a TA ; 
P. & B. ¥3 5783, ‘tax, dec, ’ 5 
.25; d f, $3.25 
e ms jan, 16, $6.95; f, $6.95; 
$ 95 $2.50; sup, 50c. . 
L. M. oR Ng mony 16, 75c; f, 75c; ‘df, 7 
S. M. 14911, tax, bal n, ’15, j, 16, $1. 13: f, 
$1.15; d f, $1.15 om 
H.N. & A. 14715, sup. . ‘ 
B. B. W. 14882, tax, jan, 16, ; f, 35e; d f, 
3 


~ 
N 


PPS wer wees 


vd 
& a 
we: 
REeEO 
ofr 


& C.S. C. 127 ty bal n, bal d, "15, 
jan Pie 70c; C 70c; d f, 70c. , 
F. L. 1457 6, tax, bal 0, bal n, a al a "15. j, "16, 
$1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; R. F., 50c... 
F. L. 12794, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’1: 
j, 16, $1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F. + $5; 
R. F., 25c; sup, 50c 
F. L. 8060, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal o, bal n, 
bal d, ’15, j, "16, $4.55; f, $4.55; d f, $4.55; 
R. F., 25c 
H. N. & A. 147 15, tax, ‘bal o, bal n, bal d, 
"16, 4 f, $5.25; d f, 4 4m 
R. 


Lee 


F. L. 7241, tax, jan, '16, 55c; f, 55e; df, 55c. 
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Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words in those 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of pure foods. 


For Your Children’s Sake 











S. &. L. H. W. 14889, tax, bal o, bal n, d,’ 
"16, $4.15; f, $4.15; df, $4.15; I. F., $1. 
sup, $1.25 

F. L. 13056, tax, bal o, bal n, sg "2S, 1; °34, 
, $3.60; f, $3.60; d f, $3.60 F., 25c 
. E. A. 12755, tax, bal o, aS bal d, 
"16, $3.70; f, $3.70; d f, $3.70; I. f., 
_R: — 75c; sup, 2.25 
>. F. P. A. 11431, tax, bal m, 1, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
balls bal o, bal n, bal d, "15, j, °16, $30.70, 

$30.70; d f, $30.70 

Cc. ‘Me ie tax, bal o, bail n, bal d, ’15, j, '16, 
$3.10; f , $3.10; d f, $3.10; lL. F., 50c; R. F. 
75 


c 
T. S. 10422, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, j, ’16, 
ng f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; I. F., 25c; R. F., 


c x Ww. gg 1 tax, jan, "16, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
, acct I. F., 
-&C.M. iz Niieo, tax, bal m, pally aioe. 
. ae bal n, bal d bot np = oe 
f, $1.80; df, $1.80; R. F., 50c 
a1 eee tax, dec, "15, '$2. 05: rs P65: df, 


ni $3.25; df, 
*. L. 14869, tax, bal 6, bal n, bal d, '15, j, ’16, 
* giao; f, B10; d f, $1.10; I. F., 75c; R. F., 


o3° 14847, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '15, 4, "16, 
is “Sed d f, $11.80; I. F., 


“14634, tax, bal n, bal d, °15, j, '16, $1.25; 
a pes f, c 25; I. F., 50c 


4 
J U, H. &S. M. 14581, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
"15, j, °16, tax, $11.20; f, $11.20; d f, $11.20; 
I, F., $4.50; R. F., $3.50; 1-c assess to organ- 
ize women workers, 14c; I-c hatters assess, l4c 
B.C. C. & S. W. 10875, tax, bal j, bal s, bal o, 
bal n, bal d, ’15, j, °16, $16.65; f; $16.65; 


14, 


Si'o5 $16.65; I. F., $06.73; R. F., $4.50; om 


E. C. *e Ss. "11959, tax, "jan, 16, $45. 87: f, 
$45.87; df, $45.86; I. F., $1.75; R. F., 75¢ 
- 11978, tax, n, d, ‘15, 82. 55; f, $2. 55; df, 


E.C. &S. 13105, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘15, i, 
$5.30; f, $5.30; d f, $5.30; I. F., $2.50; sup, 


. ¥. & C. M. E. 14939, I. F 


F. 12901, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
$i. 80; f, $1.80;d f, $1.80; 1.F., $2 50, 7m 4c 
U. T. W. of A., tax, jan, '16.. 
F. & C. M. E. 13227, sup 
T.& i. C., Peekskill, N Y, tax, jan, to and incl 
‘14 d eens 
2 of P,. oO. Cc , sup 5 ; 
"15, j, "16, $2.55; f, 


.L. B. & S.C.S., S., sup , 
Fe tax, jan, ‘16, $2.30, f, $2.30; 


;, 124 32, tax, jan, '16, $ 
» "16, $3.20; f, $3.20; df, 


. 16, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 75e; 

, Ie . . . . 
*~&C M. E. 14829, tax, jan, "16, $2; f, $2; df, 
$2:1.F 8296 ; 
C. F. & T. S. 11939, tax, bal n, bal d, j, 16, 
85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c . 
G. B. 13013, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘15, j, "16, 
$1.95; f, $1.95: d f, $1.95; R. F., 25c; sup, 


l6c j : 
J. & E.. fe) 14601, tax, bal c 0, bal n, bal d, '14, bal 
jan, bal o, bal n, bal d, °15, j, ‘16, $1.40; f, 
$1.40; df, $1.40; R. F., 25c ‘ 
L. P. 14834, tax, bal o, bal n, d, '15, $1.35; f, 
$1.35; d f, $1.35.. same 
S. J. A. 14867, tax, bal d, '15, j, 16, $1.60; f, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60.. 
S. Ne & J. 14596, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
"16; 0: f, $3.60; d f, $3.60; I. F. 15e: 
R. F. 
ibdos, ‘tax, bal, n, , bal d, 16, $1. 1.085; 
f, $1 ae; df, $1.05.. 
W.N. iH. 14915, tax, bal n, bal d, 
$9.60, 'f, $9.60; df, $9.60; I. F. 
C. W. 14590, tax, bal n, d, '15, $4. 0 
d f, $4.05; I. F., $1.25 
F. L. 14481, tax, bal n, bal d, 
f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, $1. 25 
. W. 14639, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, 
"$4.75; f, $4.75: df, $4.75; L. F., $2.50; R. F., 
25c; sup, 50c. 
A. W. 14803, tax, bal o, bal n, bald j , 16, 
$1.20; f, $1.20; df, $ $1.20; I. F., 
F. f 11434, tax, jan, 16, $1.50; i, a1. 50; df, 


$1.50 
F. L. 14935, tax, n, d, ’15, j 
$2.65; d f, $2.65; I. F., $1 
F. L. 12709, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, j, ’ 
1, ehhh $8; R. F 
0 


R. W. 14888, tax, ry, - ‘. 
f, $6.45; d f, $6.45; 

C. & W. 10968, tax, us ‘al, bai d, ’15, i. 
"16, $5.80; f, $5.80; d f, $5.8 
H. N. M. 7073, tax, n, d, _ $8.10; 1, $8.0; 
df, $8.10; acct I. F., $1. 

F. L. 14781, tax, bal o, oe ‘bal d, 15, he 
$30.45; f, $30.45; df, » enatene I. F., $2.75 
R. F., $4.75; sup, $2 


. S. M. 14759, tax, bal d, 48.3, "16, $1;f, $1;d f, 


, 14491, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, j, 16, 
65c; f, 65¢c; df, 65¢ 
S. W. 12282, tax, jan, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35¢ 
H. N. M. 7180, sup 
J. P. 14843, tax, jan, 16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
E. I. pa tax, jan, ‘16, 15c; f, 15c; d f, 15c; 


and incl j june, "16 

Cc. L. U., Nokomis, Ill, tax, nov, "15, to and 
incl oct, 
-L,. U., —_! Y sees Ind, tax, apr, 15, to and 
‘incl ae 

F. & C. M. Ee 14687, tax, bal o, bal n, d, 
55c; f, 55c; d f, 55c 

Me 11809, tax, jan, '16, $1.85; f, $1.85; d f, 

85 
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. 8786, tax, jan, "16, $3.10; f, $3.10; d f, 17. $18.65; d f, $18.65; I. F., $15 
"10 $9 30 eo) tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 

. 14871, tax, me 50c; f, eo df, 50c. 1 50 “$12. 55; f, $12.55; d f, $12.55; R. Fr 

accts 12646, bal o, bal n, bal d, 14909, tax? jan, "16, $1.50; f, $i. 50: ‘af, 

+ j, 16, $9.30: f, $9'30; di, $9.30; LF ‘$1.50; 1. F. 1 

-B. & + 2 14959, tax, jan, '16, 60c; f, 60c; 
f, 60c; I , $3; sup, 50c 

. &S. wW. wt tax, eee bal d, '15, j, "16, 
-10; f, $2.10; d f, 

. 14636, tax, bal o, ae bal d, 

2.25; f, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

. U.. Miami, Fla, sup 
- Joplin, Mo, tax, jan, to and incl june, 


"i 
y 


F. 
F. 
B. S. 
50; R. F., 25c 29 
M. 14265, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d 
$30, $1.80; df, $1.50; R. Pe 25c 4 

L. 10 00 
L. 2 
F. 10 
H. & R. E. L ‘& B. L. of A., tax, jan,’ 435 
J. W. 14444, tax, bal, d, "15, j, 16, bse, f, 95c; 

d f, 95c; sup, 25c 3 
T. F. 14558, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "15, j, 

$2.30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30; R. F., 75c 7 
C. M. W. 14501, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, j, 16, 65c; 

f, 65c; d f, 65c 1 
H. S. 14543, tax, jan, "16, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 

sup, $1.85 4 
F. * M. T. 14221, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
"16, $10.20; f, $10.20; d f, $10.20; R. Fe 


$0c 
S. H. N. & A. 14742, tax, bal o, bal n. bal d, ’15, 
j, "16, $3.75; f, $3.75; d f, $3.75; 1. F., $18.25; 
R. F., $2.50; sup, 50c 
L. P. 14926, tax, d, ’15, j, "16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


>rtrte 


— 
a 


aren 


ao” 
nb a 


7 
. 14353, tax, jan, '16, $14.20; f, $14.20; 
514.20, I. F., $2.50 


— 


> 2.9 2 PPA 2 ap NS PP 


14912, =. id "3. 3 “Oe. 

Fr 30: df, $1.3 

S, tax, jan, 16, 40c: f, 40c; d f, 40c. 
& D. M., sup 

"14808, tax, bal 0, bes 2. bal d, '15, j, 
;f, $1.60; df, $1.66 

“14516, See 

4636, I. F 

. W. 11808. R. F 

. 14895, tax, dec, "1 


S. & P. 14931, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, j,.’16, $1. 30; 
f, $1.30; df, $1.30; I. F., 75c; sup,450c 
.S.I. &G. W. W. 10943, tax, bal o, bal n, 
‘bal d, *15, j, "16, $17.40; f, $17.40;#d f, 
$17.40; I. F., $16.50; R. i, $1; sup, $2.12. . 

> ee as Staunton, Ill, tax, oct, '15, to and inc 


oO min’ 
m=s 
pe” 


F. 
$3. 
P. 
$1. 
L. 
B. 
G. 


J 
gras 


~ 


"16 
c. 7 U., Cleburne, Tex, sup 
M. V. C. T. C., Charleroi, Pa, tax, july, to and 
incl dec, "1 
B. P. 8434, tax, dec, ’15, 
$1.65. 
J. P. 10367, tax, jan. "16, $7. 35: f, $7.35; d f, 
$7.35; I. F., $3.7 
. & B.A. 


F. 
I. 
E. 
6 
W. G. 
F. 
E. 
F. 


in 
pop 


14895, ‘tax, jan, 
.20 ees 
NEE csuavdactaunanes 
.. 14895, sup 
. 10977, amt. on hand at time of suspension 
Ay 14256, amt. on hand at time of suspen- 


OPP PRPer or, 
v. 


g. 
8 


- 14872, tax, jan, '16, $4; f, $4; 
aa . CE. ‘O. 14601, sup 
14452, amt. on hand at time of suspension 
M. 14084, amt. on hand at time of suspension 
a W. 14996, sup 
Lincoln Co, two. sup 
8. F., tax, nov, "15... 
Ss. & E. R. E. of A., tax, ‘ 
Age y tax, bal j, bal f, bal’ m, bal a, 
"15, bal j, "16, aoe oe 55; df, $1.55; 
$1. '50; R. F., 
, Fremont, Obie. a july to and incl 
15, $5; sup, 25c 
. of N. i tax, dec, ities ss 
J. of N. , tax, acct jan, "16 
“O. of A., tax, enti 


2or 


75; 
v. 2. 10384, hg d, ’15, j, 
df, $1. 
oO. P. 15878. tax, jan, '16, $4; f, $4; df, $4. 
F. L. 12412, tax, arty bal d, ’15, j, 16, $1. 80; 
f, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Ww. 10093, a jan, 
2: 


OPFOrHOS Ont 
° 
ce 


ees 
Topher Re 


F., 
A 14502, tax, jan, 16, $i. 50; 
df, $1.5 
F. L. one. tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, j, "16, 
$3.90; f, $3.90; df, $3.90; I. F., 75¢ 
W. D. 14673, tax, bal o, bal n, bai d, 
> Sans oe ee 75S 
15, 3, 


tn* a 
SYEZOrMe 
ae ca” 
naa 


. 14400, tax, bal d, » 16. 
9.10; f, $9.10; d f, $9.10; I. F., 25c.. han 
F. L. 13033, tax, bal o, ’15, 5c; f, Sc; df, Se, 
issn nk Spelt atate bs A. W. 14811, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 
Cc. F. Mi330 ‘tax, jan, 16, $1; 5 $1; d - $7.23; f, $7.24; df, $7.23... 
I. F., 50c H. M. 14209, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, 16, $9. 70; 
. 11095, tax, dec, 15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c. 2 f, $9.70; d f, $9.70; I. F., si 38: sup, $1.75 
.G. & T. L. & H. 14377, tax, dec, 15, G. W. 14367, tax, bal f, bal m, bal m, bal o, 
5S; f, “4.35: f, $4.35 a ey a : 2 $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 1. F., 
‘ 50c; 1 
F.L. i4914, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, j, '16, $14.65; 
a’ hes d f, $14.65; I. F., $28.25; su . 50c 
14900, tax, d, wa ji. 16, $2.60; f, : 
C. & S. W. 10184, tax, bai s, bal n, bal d, °15, i “—— 1 eee 
"16, $2.35; f, $2.35; d f, $2.35; sup, 12c.... M. F. & S. S. I. a Ti623, a, bal n, d 
F. L. 14566, tax, bal o, bal n, —* "15, j, °16, j,’16, $5.25; f, $5.25; df, $5. 
75c; f, 75c; df, 75c; R. F., F. H. 14737, tax, jan, ’16, 35c; 7 35c; d f, 35c 
F. L. 14949, tax, bal d, 15, re "46, $18.65; f, L. P. 12888, tax, d, "15, j, °16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


FEANN - 


~~ 
a 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











3. D.W.P.U. of A 


a 14375, tax, jan, "16, $3.05; f, $3.05; 
5 


3.0. 
isfai tax, bal d, $3 j, "16, $4.15; 


f, $4.15; I. F., 


L “207, tax, bal o, d, "15, $2.55; f, 


O gisidi, $2.35; I. F., 25c; sup, 24¢ 
+. L. 7426, 
W. D. 14370, tax, bai d, “IS, j, "16, 60c: f, 60c; 


d f, 60c 
. N. W. 14350, sup. 
Cc. L. U., Brownwood, Tex, sup 
U.N. Cc. 6939, sup 
I. B. of B. & H., sup. 
t.&. — tax, jan,’ 16, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; 


» a" 
"15, $1.15; f, $1.15; hden 


14783, tax, ee. "15, j, "16, 45c; f, 45c; 
af, 45c; I. F. 
?. L. 13048, tax, tale, bal o, bal n, d, ’15, $9.45; 
's, $9.45; d f, $9.45; I. F., $3; R. F., 50c.. 
G. W. 12369, tax, jan, '16, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c 
S. G. M. P. 14624, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ‘15 
$2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; R. F. 
, tax, bal o, bal n, bal é. 
$3.75; d f, $3.75; I. 


a 50 
14342, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal < o, 
—— d, $3.20; f, $3.20; d f, $3.20; I. F., 
$3.75; R. F., $2.75; sup, $3.75 
P. T.C.. it Cal, tax, feb, to and incl 
july,’ 16 
C. M. 14923, ret. of ——- a7 asury . 
G. W. 14908, tax, bal n, d, $2.45; f, 
BS a ee sem 
& L. Port ‘Arthur, “Tex, tax, aug, "15 to 
"and ey 16.. ane 
*. L. 12222, tax, jan, 16, $1; f, $ sdf, Ye 
Cc. L. u. Malden, Mass, tax, = ‘15, to and 
incl jan, "16. e Pane we 
Cc. L. U., Athol, Mass, tax, m, a, m, '16 , 
T. & L. A., Sparta, Ill? tax, may to and incl 
oct, 15 Saeat wees a2 
. W. L. U., tax, o, n, d, "15 ae 
M. P. B. P. B. & S. W. U. of N. A., tax, nov, °15 
I. U. of S. & O. E., tax, dec, "15 a 
I. U. of S. & O. E., tax, jan, "16 
M.P. B. P. B. & S. W. U. of N. A., tax, dec, '15 
M. P. B. P. B. & S. W. U. of N. A., tax, jan,’ 
F. L. 13062, - ‘ son 
, tax, dec, "15 
4 W. P. U. of A., tax, j, f, "16 
.C. H. & C. M. of N. A., tax, o, n, d, 
F, L. 747 > GED. cocce . , 

I. U. L., sup acts nics 
td, s. F. of L., tax, d, ’15, a 
T. & L. Columbus, Ga, tax, o, n, d, "15 
C.L. U., ‘Via Nebr, tax, o, n, d, "15 
R. B. C. T. & L. C., Staten Island, N Y, 

j. f, m, : ’ 
P. B. M. 9309, tax, jan, "16, $1.70: f, $1. 70; 
df, 4 70; sup, 8c 
R. R. & L. 14698, tax, jan, "16, $1.65; 
f, $1.65: df, $1.65; I. F., $1.2 
F. 14538, tax, jan, "16, 75Sc; f, 750: df, 75c. 
R. L. 14998, sup 
os > ee ae oe ee 
I . 14997, I. $8.25; sup, $1. hegre 
T. ge Kans, tax, m, a, m, 
Cc. , Trumbull Co, Ohio, sup 
C.I u” Trumbull Co, Ohio, sup 
_W. & P. D. 14740, tax, d "15, j, '16, 80c; 


L. 
1. 
Pp 
o PB 
T. C. Mulberry, * sup 
Cc. 
ae 


wn 


— 
NUANADOONA 


5, j, 16, $2.50; f, 
5, j, 16, $1.67; f, | 
Tei 


, 16, 90ce; f, 0c; ; 
. $1.30; 


. 14838, tax, dec, '15, $4.60; f, $4.60: 
.F., $1 
. bal d, . 16, '60c:  f, 60c; 


. O. 14204, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, 
31195; 113s. o6 See R. F., $1 
34, tax, bal o, bal n, d, , $1; f, $1; 

; 1. F., 25ce “sz ae 
. 12602, tax, n, d, 15, i, f, 16, $2; 

. F., $2; R F., $2.50 as 
S. 14611, tax, n, d, "15, j, f, "16, $3.80; 
d f, $3.80; I. F., $1; R. F., $4.50; 


4714, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, 
"16, $14. 90; f. $14.90; df, $14.90; 
, $4.2 
* 14608, tax, az "15 

*t§s. 10; ‘at $5.10; I. F., $1.75 
W. E. 14987, 1. F ‘ 
B. W. 14978, 1. F.. ses 
A. W. 14831, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "15 

j, °16, $12.35; f, $12.35; d f, $12.35; 

$3.50; R. F., 75c ne 
A. L. _ tax, bal o, bal n, bal d 15, j, 16, 
$2.85; » $2.85; d f, aaned F., $2.25; 
| ye Se ; sup. $1.25 . 

L. 14816, tax, bal a, bal j. bal j, bal a, 
bal s, bal o, bal n, d, "15, $1.50; f° $1.50; 
df, $1.50; I. F., 25c peune 

, tax, n, d, "15, j, f, °16, $5.80; 
f, $5.80; R. F é3 25 
, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, "15, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; ie F., $1.25 
, bal d, j, °16, $1.95; 


A. 


3 tax bal n “d 15, $2.13; f, 


I. B. of P M.. : ‘tax, jan, '16 

A. L. 14815, tax, dec, '15, 42c; f, 43c; d f, 42c 

W. C. & J. 14969, I. F 

F. L. 12953, tax, bal n, bal d, '15, j, '16, $5.05; 
f, $5.05; d f, $5.05; sup, 54c 

C. T. C., Jeanette, Pa, sup 

P. & A. 232, sup 

if Everett, Wash, sup 

N. P. 14704, ret. of amt. in treasury 

S. W. 8144, tax, n, d, "15, j, f, '16, $1.60; 
f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; R. F., $2 

G. H. P. & W. 14960, tax, jan, '16, $8.90; 
f, $8.90; d f, $8.90. . 

G. H. P. &. W. 14960, tax, feb, "16, $4.50 
a $4: 50; d f, $4.50; I. F., $5.25 o< 

W. G. S. 14999, sup - 

F. L. 7231, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "15, j, "16, 
$3.80; f, $3.80; d f, $3.80; I. F., $3.50; 
sup, $2.50 

C.L. C., Portsmouth and vicinity, Ohio, tax, 
dec, ’15 to and incl may, '16, $5; sup 50c. 

F. L. 13178, tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, '15, j, 16, 
f, $3.29; df, $3.28; I. F., $6.25; R. he 


. &. Pua M. 12757, tax, bal n, bal d, 


+16, $1.20;f, $1.20; 41, $1.20; I. F $1.28: 
16, $1.90; 

me $1; sup, 4c. ait 

14988, ak feb, 16, $2.75; f, $2.75 
75; I. F., $4.50 , awa 
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Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOooD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 


We Sell direct 
Your carpenter can 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


For old or new houses. 


to the 
instal] 


New Albany, Ind. 














W. W. 10943, sup 
‘ . Santa Barbara, Cal, tax 
. L. 14257, tax, bal d, °15, j, °16, 
$1. 353d f, $1 bs 3. We Soe 
9003, tax, feb, '16, $1.35; f, 


o, n, d, "15 
$1.35; f, 


$1.35; 


16, $1.95; f, $1.95; 
11016, tax ale bal n, ’ bal é. a3. 3 
16, $50; f, $50; d f, $50; R. F., $25... 
> § 1484 , tax, bal sept, '15, 10c; f, 10c 
d f, 10c 
> & B B M. 14787, tax, 
"15, $2; f, $2; d f, $2 
. 12552, tax, bal n, bal d, j, 16, 
. $1.55: df, $1.55 


14307 


bal Ss, bal o, bal n, 


$1.55; 


tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 15, j, '16, 
$5.30: df, $5.30: I. F., 75e ; sup 50c 
tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘15, j, 16, 
$1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; I. F., 50c; R. F., 
25c; sup. 50c 
& R. W. 14565, tax, bal o, 
5, j, "16, $4.90; f, $4.90; d f, 
$2.75; R. F., 50x 
" 10301, tax, j, f, '16, 90c; f, 90e; 
of M. M. & P., sup 
J. W. 15000, sup 
J. W. 15000, I. F 
5S. R. E. 15001, sup 
S. R. E. 15001, 1. F 
S.T. B.. ete., 11597, 
d f, $3.55 a 
P. F. Duffy, Springfield, Mass, ret. of amount 
from Bridgeport, Conn, local unions 
S. W. 9480, tax, feb, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
T. & L. C., Dubuque, Iowa, tax, jan to and 
incl dec, 16 
T. & L. C., Greenville, S C, 
and incl feb, '16 _—— me 
T. & L. C., Palestine, Tex, tax, 
and incl feb, '16 
R.R.S. H. & L. 
at f, '16, 80c; 
> 5c. 
Cc. . 14286, tax, bal d, 
48 y, "16, $4.25: f, $4.25; 


bal n, bal 
$4.90; 
B.&C df, 90c 
A.A 


, $22.50; sup, $2.75 


tax, jan, 16, $3.55; f, 


tax, sept, "15, to 
sept, "15, to 


14436, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, 
f, 80; d f, 80c; I. F., 50c; 


"14, bal j, cy Lym 
d f, $4.2 


a 
W. W. 14984, I. F 
-s.. 14342, tax, bal oct, 
. 15003, sup — 
. & A. 15002, sup 
Amarilla, Tex, tax, m, j, j, ’ 
’ Torrington, Conn, tax, f, m, a,’ 
, Pano, Ill, tax, n, d, °15, is "16 
-C. A. of N. A., tax, dec, 
.C. A. of N.A., tax, j, f, "1 
:. P. A., tax, jan, °16... 
. 1. A. of A., ae Se 
. SW. , tax, o, n, d, 
y U., New Rochelle, 
to and incl feb, ’16... 
- &L.A., 1 
to and incl feb, 
> Springfield. ‘Ohio, ‘tax, jan, to and 
“16. 


BPP anne 


Nv, 


‘Mont, tax, sept, 


4 


=“ = ‘sup : 
Miss Beulz ah Bilyers, Sheridan, Wyo, sup 

& C. M. E. 14687, sup. . 
F. L. 14646, tax, feb, 16, 35c; f, 35c; 

F. L. 14713, tax, jan, '16, 85c; f, 85c; d "s 85c; 
I. F., $3.10 , 
G. M. 14319, tax, jan, "16, $9.35; f, $9.35; 

= | ee 
14989, I. F. $1.89; sup, $1.01. 
B. BR. B. & N. W. 14065, tax, jan, 
; df, 80c; sup, 85c 
s.¢ srt P. 14624, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, j 


16, 80c; 


—— WwW 
oo w 


} Noe 
Om 
NNMaAnnnw 


28. 


1. 


A.W 11827, tax, jan, 


. Premiums on account of o, n, d, 


$1.45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45.. 
"16, 


tax, j, f, 
gf &. “H. R. R. F. H. etc. 70, tax, 
5 wees @ ©, Bee. sss 
* Tose. tax, dec, '15, 


$7.40; f, 


. 14952, tax, bal j, 16, $3. 35; 13 $3.35; 
$3.35; 1. F., $2 
c. 14973, tax, ted, 
df, $2.50; I. 4 . +. 
-W 14823, I. err ee ; ry 
"15, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c; 
I. F., 75c; sup, 40c 
S. W. 10519, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, 
bal d, °15, 3, °16, $2; f, 2; d f, $2......... 
*. L. 12985, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, j, '16, 
5; f, $19.15; d f, $19.15; I. F., $26.25; 
~ = « @ 
. S. O. 14719, tax, 
bal n, d, "15, $3.20; f, 
$s . ° "$1 > 
' & Ss. H. T & O. 14569, tax, bal n, 
"15, bal j, f, '16, $14.40; f, $14.40; d f, 
$14.40; I. F., $37.50; R. F., 50c.. ee 
. M. 14890, ty dec, 15, saan f, $6.95; 
d f, $6.95; I. 
. 14830, a "toe. 


bal n, 


bal j, bal a, 1, bal Ss, ‘bal o, 
$3.20; df, $3.20; I. F. 


16, ‘$1; f 


° N. Cc. 6930, ‘tax, feb, 
df, $10.4 
F. & C. M. % 
qs 35c.. 
F. 14921, tax, d, 
éSe; I. F., $ 
C. 1. U. of N. *. 
H. S. 10399, tax, feb, 
d f, $12.05; I. F., $3. 

R. R. H. & L. 14427, ~ bal n, oe ¢. 
16, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, $1.30; I. F., 
ns 1 feb, "16, $i. os, i. “Si. 05; 
05; 1. F 


"16, $10.40; f, $10.40; 
13227, tax, feb, ’ 6, 
*15, j, 16, 65¢; 4 

, tax, bal jan, "16. . 

16, $12.05; 


"16, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c 
15, j, 16, 


P. B. Ww. 117 S7, tax, feb, 

R. R. F. 84, tax, bal n, bal d, 
$1.90; o $1.90; d f, $1.90 

F. L. 8806, tax, jan, ’ 

U. L. 14379, =, n, d, 
d f, $2; R. F., $2.50 

M. L. 14857, ahi bal j, bal a, bal . bal o, 
bal n, d, "15, $4.90; f, $4.90; df, $4.9 

C. W. 14868, tax, d, 15, j, f,'16, $1.65; , $1.65; 
d f, $1.65 

Small supplies... . 

Advertisements, AM Fep 

Subscriptions, AM. Fgp 

Premiums on bonds 


4 
6 
1,136 7 
160 2 
472 50 


$72,737 24 


EXPENSES 


February, 1916, rent, E S Hi 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale. $2; J L Lewis, 
3.47; C Wyatt, 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), J E Roach. . 

2 pictures of the cornerstone laying, R S 
Clements 

Organizing expenses, J D Chubback 

12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 

"15, and j, ’16, 
bonds, National Surety co 

Organizing expenses, C O Young 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 

Printing: 5,000 stenographers order blanks, 
$11.50; 11,500 2-c envelopes, $14.38; 16,000 
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MOTHERS! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup |“* 


For Your Children While Teething —/s Absolutely Non-Narcotic 





the Pain, Dispels 
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T SOOTHES the C 
Softens the Gums, Allays 
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hild, 


Wind 
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Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 














whys, $36; 1,000 certificates of membership, 
$6.50; altering plates, $1.50; 4,000 pass 
words, $8; 16,000 A F of L constitutions, 
$235; 1 cut, $3; 2,000 organizer reports, $9; 
3,000 bill heads, $12; 1,000 supply order 
blanks, $3; proofs and corrections, organizers, 
$12.65; proofs and corrections, organiza- 
tions, $24.20; The Trades Unionist....... 
Organizing expenses, Wm F Kavanagh.. 
Money received and not receipted for, news- 
boys prot. 14729, B Phelan... 22 
. Organizing expenses: C B Brooks, $12; A 
Marks, $20; C P Taylor, $69.02 : 
( rganizing expenses (1-c hatters), M Scully 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
12 feb, 1916, magazines, The Masses Pub. 
L egislative expenses: Grant Hamilton $57; ‘A 
E Holder, $57 “a ‘ 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale a basins 
Expenses, Washington, D C, to Philadelphia, 
Pa, and return to attend meeting of garment 
workers and meeting of arbitration com- 
mittee, Frank Morrison, secy 
Supplies: 8 transfer cases, $18.80; 1,000 folders, 
34. 90; 1 letter scale, $2; 6 ink eradicators, 
$1.25; 2 300-pp records, $5; 2 vertical transfer 
cases, $4.70: 1 stamping machine, $3.50; 
Typewriter & Office Supply co............ 
Supplies: 3 calendar pads, $1.05; 4 doz note 
books, 30c; 1 perfection pad, 35c; 1 doz type 
ribbons, $5; 1 qt carmine, $1.50; 3 qts 
mucilage, $2.25; 100 scratch pads, $3.75; 
1 calendar pad, 35c; 1 doz qts ink, $8; 
3 boxes paper fasteners, 60c; 2 doz blue 
pencils , $>: 100 record cards, 35c; 66 guides, 
99c; 2 doz pads, $2; 1 calendar pad, 35c; 
¥4 gross pencils, $2.25; 3 gross pens, $2.25; 
1 gross pens, $1; 6 balls twine, $1.68; 6 balls 
twine, 90c; 12 boxes carbon paper, $30; 100 
blotters, $4; 12 sheets corrugated board, 
$1.80; % lb pims, 45c; 1 5 oz jar paste, 25c; 
1 3 tier basket, $1; 2 doz pencils, $1; 1 desk 
pad, 75c; 1 calendar pad, 35c; 3,000 paper 
clips, $2.25; 1 mucilage cup, 50c; 1 doz pads, 
60c; 1 glue cup, 25c; 25,000 brass paper clips, 
$23. 25; 1 calendar pad, 35c; 5,000 envelopes, 
$13; 2 doz pads, $2; 100 cards, 40c; 4 receipt 
books, 40c; 1 blank book, $1.50; '3 bottles 
Higgins ink, 75c; 1,000 Hotchkiss fasteners, 
75c; 3 chair pads, $3.75; 1 special made box, 
$2.25; 2,000 special cut blotters, $5; 1 roll 
wrapping paper, $5.60; Typewriter & Office 
Supply co. 
Organizing expenses, H F Hilfers. . 
Refund of overpayment of nov, ’15, tax, drain 
layers & helpers 14383, J Harty 
Refund of overpayment of s, o, 15, tax, gold 
beaters 13013, P Schwartzkopf 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., laborers 
prot. 12888, C Southern 
Money received and not receipted for, paper 
handlers 11234, F W Morfey 
2 cans ink, $4.50; 3 quires stencils, $10.50; 
R P Andrews Paper co 
4.\ Printing Weekly nal Letter of feb, 5, 
The Washington Herald 
Money received and not receipted for, paper 
_. handlers 11234 
5. | Stamps: 1,200 6-c; P O dept 
Salary, office employes, weeking ending feb 5, 
16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Man- 
ning, $30; L A Stern, $26; J E Giles, $26; 
DL Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $21.57; I. 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, 
$25; A E Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20;S Lank- 
ford, $18; F K Carr, $15;C R Breneman, $18; 
W von Ezdorf, $21.25; F E Waggaman, $15; 


9. 


M M Connell, $18.57; S E Woolls, $19; 
E C Howard, $22.29: S B Woolls, $18; E J 
Tracy, $18.57; H K Myers, $16; G P 
Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, 
$15; M M Coates, $12; L von Kreuter, $11; 
A DCecil, $15; ] McDonald, $11;E R Illing- 
worth, $15;H H Ruebsam (3 days), $8.57; E 
Hart, $11; FA 7 anning, $11; V L Young 
(5 days), $12.32 P Chamberlain, S$11;JA 
Ross (5% days), $16.53: C R Gilbert, $11; 
A E Rush, $11 B Kane, $11; M Covert, 
$10; F M Sears, $10. E F Lollo, $10;F W 
Dodge (5 2-7 days', $8.79; C J Dorr, $18.16; 
S M Warren, $11; B Manuel, $10; B E Gor- 
man, $17.86; R M Purcell, $11; H G Nance, 
$17.66; E C Rodier, $10; G Mills, $10; H 
Browne, $10; F M Peake, $11.03; A Garvey, 
(2 2-7 days), $5.71 renedns 
Salary, week ending feb 5, '16, F C Thorne.. 
Organizing expenses, M M Donoghue 
Refund of overpayment of s, o, n, ‘15, tax, 
Federal Labor 12985, W O Brien , ‘ 
Refund of overpayment of oct, ‘15, tax, 
Tobacco Strippers 12046, H B Shields 
Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy... 
25,000 1-c stamps, $250; in coils of 500 each at 
3c per coil, $1.50; P Oo dept 
Refund of ov erpayment of mar, ’15, tax, bottle 
sealing operatives 14719, W H Mills...... 


. Organizing expenses, S Iglesias 


Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), P F Duffy 
Organizing expenses J A Flett, $57.70; H L 
Eichelberger, $70.50; J D Chubbuck, $53. 12 

H Frayne, $118 25; A Marks, $30; E xz 
Flood, $76.78; J M Richie, $30; H Streifler, 
$65.88; S Sontheimer, $36; J Tafelski, 
$56.33; T H Flynn, $67.80; F H McCarthy, 
$57.55; W C Smith, $20... scenes 
Color proofs, perupeted chart, Standard 
Engraving co 
Refund of overps 1yment of s, o, n, d, ’15, ° 
R. F., 25c; Clay Workers 14778; J 


Seameee 000 2-c, $40; - 200 5-c, $10; PO dept 


. Organizing expenses, C Wyatt 


Organizing expenses (1-c hatters), N Collins. . 

Strike benefits to horse nail workers 6170 for 
thirty-second week ending jan 23, 16, F E 
Tracy, secy; J F Dillon, pres 

Refund of overpayment of dec, '15, tax, freight 
handlers & freight clerks 14920, J McGin. 

Refund of overpayment of june, "15, tax, $8; 
and literature, 2c, cigar factory tobacco 
strippers 8156, A glee ee: Rippcscare 

Salary, week ending feb 12, '16, R L Guard.. 

Stamps: 2,000 1-c, $20: 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 3-c, 
$9; 300 4-c, $12; 300 5-c, $15; P O dept.... 

Translation, W von Ezdorf.. 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): M Scully, 

5.41; M Kelleher, $40.21..... 

Money received and not receipted for, meat 
food & sanitary science inspectors assn. 
12912, E S Roberts 

Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $59.40; 
A E Holder, $57 

Refund of overpayment of I. F., federal labor 
14167, R E Wittenborn 

Organizing expenses, W W Roach 

Balance on advertising contracts for the month 
of nov, ’15 


. Organizing expenses: H G a. $10; J] G 


Brown, $52.21; J B ye $29 
Legislative expenses, J P E 
Salary, week ending feb i eI, F C Thorne. . 


11. Salary, office employes, week ending feb 12, '16: 


J. Kelly, $35; R L Guard (week ending feb 
19, 16), $35; D F Manning, $30; L A Sterne, 
$26; J E Giles, $26; D L Bradley, $18; F L 
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Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $18; W H: Howlin, 
25; A E Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; 

R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S 
Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $18; W Von Ezdorf, 43; F 
Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
S E Woolls, $19; E C Howard, 
Woolls, $23.15; E J Tracy, $15; H K Myers, 
$18.67; G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; 
M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $17.37; L 
von Kreuter, $13.34; A D Cecil, $15; J Mc- 
Donald, $15.65; E R Illingworth, $15; H H 
Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $11; F A Manning, 
$11; V L Young, $15; L P Chamberlain, $11; 
J A Ross, $18; C R Gilbert (5 5-7 days), 
$10.35; A E Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; M 
Covert, $10; M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; F 
W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $18.03;S M 
Warren, $11; B Masvel, $11.55; B E Gor- 
man, $15; R 'M Purcell, $12.62; H G Nance, 
$15; G Mills, $10; EC Rodier, $10; H 
Browne, $18.03; F M Peake, $10; A E 
Bostick, $12.42; A Garvey, $15 

Tinning & Tubing, 10,000 copies membership 
charts, Standard Engraving co 

Organizing expenses: J H Ferguson, oy SS; 
C P Taylor, $69.76; C O Young, $60.2 

Refund of overpayment of ~-- Va. fee, 
leather workers 14609, C A Gendreau ‘ 

Refund of overpayment of jan, '16, tax, iron 
bedstead makers 12781, E Brown 

Organizing expenses, J F Ferrer ‘ 

Printing weekly news letter of feb 12 ?, "16, The 
Washington Herald 

- Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), J E Roach 

Organizing expenses: J G Brown, $42.30; E T 
Walls, $20 

Salary, office employe, week ending feb 19, '16 
(vacation), S E Woolls 

Refund of overpayment of dec, ‘15, tax, hair 
spinners 12347, J J Judge 

. Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), W Collins 

Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $53; S Iglesias, 
$50; J Tafelski, $53.69; J M Richie, $55; 
H Streifler, $60.10; T H Flynn, $81.10; A 
Marks, $30; H Frayne, $133.24; H L 
Eichelberger, $63.44; E T Flood, $65.40 
F H McCarthy, $60.99; S Sontheimer, $44.20 

Stamps: 2,000 l-c, $20; 3,000 2-c, $60; 600 
4-c, $24; P O dept 

Money received and not receipted for, womens 
prot. 14681 

Money received and not receipted for, agri- 
cultural workers 14823 

Money received and not receipted for, tobacco 
strippers 125 , és 

Organizing expenses, ‘J B Falvey. 

Translation, W Von Ezdorf ray . 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to New York 
city and return, R L Guard 

Strike benefits to horse nail workers 6170 for 
thirty-third week ending jan 30, '16, 
Dillion, pres; F E Tracy, sec ; or 

. Or pass expenses (l-c hatters): M Scully, 

$65.46 ; J E Roach, $102.85; P F Duffy, 

67.4 


Pm na expenses: ‘co Young, 

Flett, $58.75; J D Chubbuck, $51. 22: f L 
Lewis, $90. 94; C Wyatt, $76.19.. 

Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 12502 for 
fourth week ending oct 30, '15, S uae, 
org; G Vazquez, sec...... 

Refund of overpayment of “subscription to 
Am Fep for Ed. Depository, Newark, N J, 
The Franklin Square Agency 

Organizing expenses (1-c = M Kelleher . 

Organizing expenses, J B Dale 

Refund of overpayment of tax for j, j, a, ‘15, 


19. 


23. 


hospital nurses and attendants 14767, Edith 
Lough. 

Ledative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; Grant 
Hamilton, $57; A E Holder, $57 

Printing weekly news letter of feb 19, 16, 
The Washington Herald 

One copy scientific management and labor, by 
Prof R F Hoxie, Appleton & co 

Organizing expenses: J G Brown, $50.91; C 
Taylor, $73.69 


. Salary, week ending feb 19, '16, F C Thorne. . 


es office employes, week ending feb 19, '16: 
J Kelly, $35; D F Manning, $30; L A Sterne, 
$26; J E Giles, $26; D L Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber (3 6-7 days), $10.64; I M Rodier, $18; 
I M Lauber (2 days ending feb 12, '16), $6.7 
I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A i 
Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; R S 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 
$18; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; 
W von Ezdorf, $20.64; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $18.92; E C Howard, $22.50; 
S B Woolls, $27; E J Tracy, $15; H K 
Myers, $19.05; G P Boswell, $15: M J 
Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, 
$15.27; L_ von Kreuter, $13.34; A D Cecil, 
$15; J McDonald, $15;E R Illingworth, $15; 
hi H Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $11; F A 
Manning, $11.52; V L Young, $15; L P 
Chamberlain, $11; C R Gilbert, $11; AE 
Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11.52; M Covert, 
$10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; F W 
Dodge, $11.84; S M Warren, $11; B Manuel, 
$10; B E Gorman, $17.15; R M Purcell, 
$13.86; H G Nance, $16.44; B Mills, $10; 
E C Rodier, $10.71; H Browne, $18.57; M 
z Peake, $12.62; A E Bostick, $17.14; A 
Garvey, $18.84; FMI ggett (3 days), $7.68; 
C R Adams (2 days), $5; C A Marks (5 4-7 
days), $13.75 : 
Money received ant not Teceipted| for, cooks 
and waiters 10968 : ; 
Organizing expenses, J L Lewis 
Balance of salary for week ending feb 19, '16, 
R M Purcell. . ; . vaageee 
Organizing expenses, S Iglesias ‘ 
Extra copies, weekly news letter, The Washing- 
ton Herald 
ae ty expenses se -c hatters): P F Duffy, 
; J E Roach, $67.07; M Scully, $66.30; 
w Catlins $47.80; M ‘Kelleher, $37.60 
Organizing cupeness: A Marks, $30; J D 
Chubbuck, $51.20; H Frayne, $123.90; E T 
Flood, $53.60; F H McCarthy, $57.68; H L 
Eichelberger, $62.25; J] Tafelski, $73.60; 
J M Richie, $31.65; S Sontheimer, $36; T H 
Flynn, $63.72; H ig $66.75; J A Flett, 
$53.75; J Fitzpatric k, $277.65; J Fitzpatrick, 
$40 
Money received and not rec ceipted for, janitors 
and elevator operators 14601, 4c; federal 
labor 10977, $8.92; curb stone cutters 14256, 
$2.56; garbage collectors 14452, $1.76; house 
movers 14084, 52c 
Refund of overpayment of int fee, federal labor 
14781, C C Dane.... 
Duty charges and war tax on ged 
books, federal labor 14781, C C Dan 
Organizing expenses: J J Suletieem, “$i4.30: 
C O Young, $ 
Strike benefits to horse nail workers 6170 for 
thirty-fourth week ending feb 6, '16, J 
Dillon, pres; F E T 
Refund of overpayment of int. fee, hospital 
nurses and attendants 14742, G E Bolsover 
Refund of overpayment of nov, ’15, tax, cloth 
and stock workers 10184, Geo Voll 
Rent of basement to feb 18, '16, J A Wilner 


914 78 


100 00 


64 
90 30 


88 00 
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Carpentering work, G W Flather 

Expressage, Adams Express co 

Fee, m o, $1.46; newspapers and magazines 
(E C meeting), $2.68; freight and expressage, 
$4.86; telegraph money order, $1.76; alcohol, 
45c; office glasses, 30c; messengers, 70c; 
benzine, 40c; Congressional Records, $1.60; 
paste, 20c; disinfectant, 35c; hauling and 
drayage, $5.75; matches, 60c; cat tickets, 
$12.75; J E Giles 

" One expenses: C Ve. $58.30; J B 

ale, $29; C P Taylor, $60.2 

Leguiative expenses: Grant Seoticen. $57; A 
E Holder, $57; J P Egan, $53.50 

Salary, week ending feb 26, '16, F C Thorne. . 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel co 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

1 can mimeo ink, R P Andrews Paper co 

Personal tax, A F of L, for year ending june 
30, '16, Collector of Taxes, D C 

Refund of overpayment of supplies, flour and 
cereal mill emp 14160, A E Granthem 

. Printing weekly news letter of feb 26, '16, The 
Washington Herald 

Organizing expenses, J G Brown 

Salary, office em caves, week ending feb 26, 
16: J Kelly, R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, 50: L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; DL Bradley, $18; D L Bradley (mar 4, 
"16, vacation), $18; F L Faber, $33.92; 1 M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $21.70; W H 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $17; G A 
1 rr R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$31.75; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; 
CR Breneman, $18; W Von Ezdorf, $26.51; 
F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $28.92; . 
E C Howard, $28; S B Woolls, $22.30; E J 
Tracy, $28.93; H K Myers, $20.19;33G P 
Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, 
$15; M M Coates, $13.16; L von Kreuter, 

$13.60; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $11.52; 

R Illingworth, $17.86; H H Ruebsam, 

09; E Hart, $14.40; F A Manning, 

.96; V L Young, $15; L P Chamberlain, 
.40; C R Gilbert, $14.40; A E Rush, $11; 

Kane, $14; M Covert, ‘$10; F M Sears, 

.86; E F Lollo, $12.85; F W Dodge, 

30 :§ M Warren, $11; B Manuel, $10; 

Gorman, $18.58; R M Purcell, $14.86; 

H G Nance, $25.80; G Mills, $12.87; E C 

Rodier, $10; H Browne, $15; M F Peake, 

$12.38; A E Bostick, $18.15; A Garvey, 

$14.11; F M Leggett, $18.21; C R Adams, 


—e ND 
Ne Potee 


Der tiverwtit 
—— 


$17.50; C A Marks, $15 3 1,085 08 
20 00 


Organizing expenses, R Alonso 

Refund of overpayment of nov, > 
womens domestics 14673, M Williams. ..... 

Refund of overpayment of tax, $45.35; rein- 
statement fee, $1; cigar factory tobacco 
strippers 8156, A T Bowen 

Expenses, attending E C meeting, Washington, 
D C: John B Lennon, $66; Jas O’Connell, 
$32; Jos F Valentine, $133.50; John R Alpine, 
$111.15; H B Perham, $124.60; Frank Duffy, 
$141.96; Frank Morrison, secy, $12 

Refund of overpayment of oct, '14, $10.05; nov, 
14, $3.60; tax and reinstatement fee, 25c; 
gardeners and florists 10615, less refund of 
$1.50, made sept 3, '15, A Vanderpo 

Money received and not receipted for, federal 


One copy of “The Harbor,” 
Organizing expenses, Armstead Goode 
Salary, ofice employe, week ending feb 19, '16: 
Cc J Dorr, $18.86; C J Dorr ( week ending feb 
16, vacation). $15 
Onsale expenses: A Marks, $35; H Frayne, 


14 


28. 


Cash balance on hand January 31, 1916. 


$177.05; T H Flynn, $69.07; J Tafelski, 
$65.05; J A Flett, $57.10 

Expenses, for feb '16, Saml Gompers, “0k 

One months salary, Sam] Gompers, pres. 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, sec. 

Translation, Wilfred Rouleau 

Translation, Wilfred Rouleau 

Organizing expenses: J M Richie, $31.90; 
J L Lewis, $72.44; E T Flood, $74.11; F H 
McCarthy, $60.22; S Sontheimer, $36; H L 
Eichelberger, $64.20; H Streifler, $68.38... 

Organizing expenses (1-c hatters), W Collins. . 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), P F Duffy.. 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $68; 
ns da cduind indeed Sheemaben® 

Strike benefits to horse nail workers 6170, for 
thirty-fifth week ending feb 13, '16: F 
Tracy, secy; J F Dillon, pres 

Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck.... 

Refund of overpayment of oct, '15, tax, general 
helpers and laborers 14838, W L Hawkins. 

Refund of overpayment of oct, 45c; nov, "14, 
15c; mar, ’15, 80c; tax, bootblacks 11623, J 
Vigna 

Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, 
shippers and packers 14931, T McCurty.... 

Postage on weekly news letter, P O dept 

Postage on Am FeEp, P O dept. . 


Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, secy 


Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co. . 

et storage on carpet, $1. 50; 6 G O chairs, 

recaning 2 chairs, $3; 6 chairs, 

$11.50; repairing 3 chairs, $3; 3 G O cos- 
tumers, $3.75; rent of $12 bent wood chairs, 
$3; P J Nee co 

Ice, T J Nash 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co.... 

Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable co... . 

New platen on machines, Underwood Type- 


One coupon book, Oliver Typewriter co 

Five rolls manila paper, R P Andrews Paper co 

Hauling mail, John Hutchinson 

Two copies, Washington Post, daily 
Sunday, from jan 1, ‘16 to june 30, '16, F D 
Pierce. . 


Expenses, wrecking booth and moving goods 
at San Francisco Exposition, Stringer 
Storage co 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Organizing expenses, S Iglesias 

Commissions on advertisement contracts 

Refund of overpayment of nov, ‘15, 
creamery workers 14590, J M Glynn 


RECAPITULATION 


Receipts for month of February, 1916 


$72,737 2 


Expenses for month of February, 1916 


Cash balance on hand February 29, 1916......... 


In general fund 
In defense fund for local trades and federal labor 


$53,388 


- $53,354 


19,382 


$53,388 
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GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund February 29, 1916.. . $51,233 18 
On account of office building loan from defense ‘fund 50,000 00 


Balance of defense fund February 29, 1916, including 
MEM. cv ccceace ‘ ‘ $101,233 18 
In gereral fund. 2,154 92 
Balance on hand February 29, 1916, including loan. $103,388 10 
Cash balance on hand February 29, 1916. . .... $53,388 10 
On account of office building loan from defense fund 50,000 00 
Total.... $103,388 10 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





C/B 
CORSETS | 


Att Leading Retailers 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 














- 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1916 


April 29-30, Philadelphia, Pa., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 2-16, Cleveland, Ohio, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 2-16, Kingston, 
Operatives of America. 

May 8-13, Cincinnati, 
tion of Musicians. 

May 8-16, Dallas, Texas, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

June 2-18, Indianapolis, 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

June 5-12, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Slate & 
Tile Roofers’ Union of America 

June 12-16, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America. 

June 12-16, Detroit, Mich., Ceramic, Mosaic and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International 
Union. 

June 12-17, Indianapolis, 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
America. 

June 15-17, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

June 19-26, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 

June —, 

Union of America. 

July 3-8, Cleveland, Ohio, International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

July 3-17, Tiffin, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 10-20, Atlantic City, N. 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 15, Newark, N. J., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 17-22, Ottawa, Canada, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 17-31, Great Falls, Mont., Western Federa- 
tions of Miners. 


N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 


Ohio, American Federa- 


Ind., International 


Ind., International 
Union of North 


, The Commercial Telegraphers’ 


J., Glass Bottle 


July ———., Detroit, Mich., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

July , Atlantic City, N. J., 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

August 8-16, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 14-19, Baltimore, 
Typographical Union. 

August 21-26, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September ——, Rochester, N. Y., International 
Molders’ Union of North America. 

September 3-10, Minneapolis, 
tional Alliance of Bill Posters and 
America 

September 11-18, Newark, N. J., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14-17, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ In- 
ternational Union. 

September 18, Albany, N. Y., International Hod- 
carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America. 

September 18-27, New Orleans, La., Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. 

September 18-October 2, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Fort Worth, Texas. 

September 25-October 3, Detroit, Mich., Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association. 

September , Washington, D. C., Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors. 

October 2, Philadelphia, Pa., International As- 
sociation of Heat and Frost Insulator and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio, United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 16-23, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

December 4-18, New York, N. Y., International 


Seamen’s Union of America. 
, Buffalo, N , International Union of 


Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States and 
Canada. 


National 


Md., International 


Minn., Interna- 
Billers of 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








BRAND 
LION gexzexsee,, MILK 
EVAPORATED 


























TO HEALTH 


ROOF DECK 
ROOF ea RECN 
IS 
HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH pr heemagn covers the porch-roofs and 


floors of the finest buildings in the 
B l T T E R S land. It is more durable than ordinary 





coverings—it is not laid in wet paint— 
saves this expense and results in a neater 
job. After laying, requires but one coat 
of paint. Will not peel, buckle or leak. 
Proof against weather and foot wear. 








John Boyle @ Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1860 NEW YORK 

















ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
Anchor Post Iron Works COMPANY 


GATES, RAILINGS eo 
WIRE FENCES 


2 Rector Street 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK NEW YORK, -_ N.Y. 























AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST 





Try These 
Wafers 
Once 





Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really deliciousthey are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers— 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 





NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principa' Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - . 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


























PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














Union Powder 
Corporation 


db 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


50 CHURCH ST. 


NEW YORK 
































WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 














AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


saaeey | United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 





Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. : 3 


Bogus and Imitation Labels Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 

















JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
Manufacturers of The 


Vogel Patent Frost-Proof at : 
Water Closets Direct Hosiery Co. 
School and Factory ey ee 


Closets 


Wilmington, Del. Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, Mass. 

















BROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


lot 25¢,50¢ & $1°° Bottles. 


When you need 
a Pill 


TAKEA 


PLASTER Brandreths 


The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 
. a Entirely Vi ble. 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- For Ls ena ol 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


part of the civilized world. DICESTION, or any dis- 
order ortsing Sem - papers 
Apply Wherever there is Pain. § Si¢,°* °° - 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 











Che Brownell Company 


Maaufacturers of——————_—_—_——_ 











WILLIAM H.STEWART _ * ‘ 
President Engines, Boilers 
ned Feed Water Heaters 
1. E. JONES 
General Manage) and Tanks 
we 


L. C. ALCOKE 


Treasurer AND WORKS, DAYTON, OHIO 


































































$100 REWARD 


@We believe that money cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds. It is economy to buy them, 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, we want to know about it. 

@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 
made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 

@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer. Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


817-819 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK CITY 





























Comprising A/ Green Stamps and Hamilton Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Hamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving JAC Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are Jane Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 " out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 




















“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 








727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 





a 
HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That 
day is past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric 
e Light in your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends 
. ’ : 
entirely on how much money you want to spend. There is no better or 
| 
. 


brighter illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the 

cheapest. @lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for 

Electricity on our liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be 
had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Dccemenememessemeemnnenmeneememnenll 




















